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Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


Every article is an invitation to learning 
As the world becomes more complex, the importance 
of education increases. World Book Encyclopedia is an 
effective aid to modern teaching. Your faster students 
can progress beyond basic requirements. Those who re- 
quire more time and attention receive a rich fund of 
background information that adds meaning and stim- 





New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation Chicago 54, Illinois 


ulates interest when you direct them to World Book 

All World Book articles are easy to read and under- 
stand. Visual aids and illustrations add memorability. 
A single alphabetical arrangement makes World Book 
inviting and easy to use for any student. Indeed, World 
Book deserves a place in every classroom and every 
study program. 
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FREE! worid Book service booklet for teachers 
A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the Gifted Child 28 ] 
ry 
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World Book, Box 3565 A 
Chicago 54, Illinois 142B 


I would like to know more about how World Book can be useful in my 
classroom work. Please send me your free copy of “A Classroom Glinix 


on Guiding the Gifted Child.” 


Address — 
City State 
School Grade Taught 
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In this issue... 

The curriculunt is an instrument 
for providing experiences in think- 
ing, in doing, and in self-direction. 
Despite the rewards which are 
given today on many TV quiz pro- 
grams, the ability of the whole 
child to respond intelligently to life 
and to use his abilities wisely for 
himself and society is far more im- 
portant than encyclopedic knowl- 
edge and a bulging memory. Frank 
Hubbard in “Now—Where Do 
We Jump?” p. 8. 

During this time of hue and cry, 
can’t we avoid the creation of an- 
other stereotype, reflected in the 
term, “the gifted child?” Anyone 
knowing the facts of human de- 
velopment cannot really believe that 
there is a category of childhood so 
uniform in its characteristics that 
it can be set aside from the re- 
mainder of the child population 
(presumably ungifted). Exception- 
ally able children have the same 
basic needs as all children do. They 
are different from one another as 
each child is different from every 
other child. Anne S. Hoppock in 
“About Gifted Children . . . ‘Every- 
body Says’” p. 17. 

For information about candidates 
for office, see p- 36-37, and about 
the Annual Meeting, see the center 
insert. 
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Next issue... 

The February magazine will fea- 
ture articles on communication, 
with particular emphasis on mass 
communication. It will include ma- 
terial from the soon-to-be-pub- 
lished report of the Educational 
Policies Commission on communi- 
cation, a description of the way 
television was used to help inform 
the people in Des Moines about 
classroom teaching, and a “What’s 
Your C.Q.?” challenge, posed by 
several principals and a supervisor. 
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Tailor-made for unassisted use in the elementary and junior high grades 


In Britannica Junior there is no compromise 
attempt to cover all age levels. Material is 
selected and written to produce a useful in- 
strument of enlightenment and pleasure for 
boys and girls in the elementary and junior 
high grades. 

Actual tests with children in the classroom 
determined the graphic presentation of such 
elements as maps, charts and drawings il- 
lustrating ‘“‘Show-it-works’”’ or ‘‘how-to-do-it.”’ 

Experts on child reading habits . . . on 





Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 





language difficulty . . . on typography and 
illustration . . . on the various fields of learn- 
ing, and on the modern school curriculum, 
help the editors keep abreast of teaching 
trends. In this way Britannica Junior en- 
larges upon classroom studies, and truly pro- 
vides a reference set that supplements the 
work the child is doing in the classroom. 

For information prepared especially for ed- 
ucators and librarians, write to the address 
below, Educational Dept., Room 33-MC. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE. CHICAGO 11. ILLINOIS 
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Tax Equity for Teachers 


In January, the House Ways and Means Committee will open hearings on the Internal Revenue 
Code. The National Education Association will urge this Committee to support the King-Jenkins 
bill, HR 4662. 

Congressman Cecil King (D-Calif.) and two dozen other members of the House and Senate, have 
introduced this legislation in order to provide a greater measure of justice for teachers. In effect, 
HR 4662 would permit teachers to deduct from their taxable income the expenses they incur in their 
professional growth and advancement. 

Most professions today enjoy greater freedom than teachers do in defining their business expenses. 
The leadership of the NEA, on behalf of the teachers of America, wants a workable description of 
ordinary and necessary expenses of the teaching profession—in connection with summer sessions, 
evening classes, workshops, and similar activities conducive to professional growth. 

We have no quarrel with other deductions. We are not seeking any special privileges for Ameri- 
can teachers. 

In order to assure fair and equal treatment for all teachers, it is important that HR 4662 be incor- 
porated into the revised 1958 Internal Revenue Code. The members of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals can actively support this legislation which will benefit all educators. 

You can be most effective thru a personal visit, a phone call, or a letter to your member of Con- 
gress. If he is a member of the House Committee on Ways and Means this is doubly important. 

The quest for equitable treatment for teachers requires hard work because justice is not self- 
explanatory and the need is not self-evident. It is our job to explain the need for HR 4662. 

WILLiaM G. Carr 
Executive Secretary, NEA 
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I have just finished reading the current Yearbook 
on parents and the schools. | have been reading these 
publications over the years, but I must say that this 
year’s Yearbook set a record for quality. I think it 
‘was a much needed book, and I think the problem 
was handled intelligently and thoughtfully. Already 
I have plans for using sections of it in my courses 
here at Minnesota. 

James Curtin, Director 
University Elementary School 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


I have just received my copy of Contemporary 
Society—-Background for the Instructional Program. 
This is a terrific issue. While I have not had a chance 
to read it yet, I have scanned the contents and it 
certainly will be a great help not only to me, but to 
many others in the elementary school field. 

Dudley C. Snyder 
Supervising Principal 
Valley Stream, New York 


For many years I have been a member of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. | have 
appreciated the help of the periodicals. Since I re- 
tired last June and am no longer in school work, I 
have not sent in dues. I'd like to be of some help if 
there would be a way. This uprooting process is un- 
comfortable. Let me wish all the leaders of the De- 
partment great success in a great year. 

Laura M. May 
1532 Richmond Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I like the effort which your journal, along with 
some others, is making toward simplified spelling— 
words like “thru,” “altho.” I hope we will soon get 
“nerve enough” to streamline some of our irregular 
verbs—to make the language easier for future gen- 
erations, in present English-speaking countries and 
elsewhere. I think professional journals could do 
much by way of a start on such an undertaking. 

Harold H. Punke 

Professor of Education 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 











ACC Current Problems in Education 


Recent and ASASC) Forthcoming 


Improving the 
Arithmetic Program 
Leo J. Brueckner 


Written by a widely known authority in the 
field of arithmetic teaching and learning, 
this book aids school administrators and 
teachers in making a systematic study and 
evaluation of the arithmetic program in 
their schools. $17.25 


Helping Teachers 
Understand Principals 
Wilbur A. Yauch 


The first practical presentation in print of 
how teachers can cooperate with principals 
in achieving a democratic administration 
by a greater participation in the policy- 
making function of school administration. 

$7.10 


Workshops for Teachers 
Mary A. O’Rourke and Wm. H. Burton 


Here is the first comprehensive summary 
of present-day workshop organization, man- 
agement and procedures, based on exten- 
sive direct experience and an analysis of 
existing periodical and pamphlet literature. 


Improving Reading in the 
Junior High School 


Stewart, Heller and Alberty 


This is a first-hand account of how a core 
teacher and a librarian worked together on 
a project to improve the reading ability of 
eighth-grade boys and girls at the Ohio 


State University School. $ .05 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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THE McKEE READING SERIES REALLY HELPS THE TEACHER 
COPE WITH INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND ADJUST 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE DIFFERENT GROUPS WITHIN 


HER CLASSROOM. In every teaching unit of the pri- 
mary grade teacher’s manuals there is one section 
designated, “Provision for Individual Differences,” 
with completely worked out seatwork exercises. In 
the teacher’s manuals for grades 4-6 there are separate 
directions and varied suggestions for use with each 
group—slower, middle, and faster. 

In the McKee Reading Series, individual differences 
are treated specifically and with the strong conviction 
that every normal child can learn to read 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
Palo Alto 








THE McKEE READING SERIES 


Paul McKee « M. Lucile Harrison 
Elizabeth Lehr « Annie McCowen 





WHAT'S THE WORD? 


12 NEW FILMSTRIPS in full color 


to diagnose pupil's difficulties in 
identifying strange words and unde 
standing word meanings 


to enrich reading instruction for 


grades 4-6 

complete directions and black and 
white reproductions of each frame 
provided in the accompanying 
Teacher’s Manual 

may be used with any basal reading 
series 


































No. 6940 


SMALLWOOD BIOLOGICAL CHARTS 
60 CHARTS IN DIAGRAMMATIC COLORS 


! These Widely Used Charts Are a Valuable 
Addition tothe Elementary Biology Laboratory 
UP-TO-DATE—EASY TO UNDERSTAND 

DETAILED BUT NOT COMPLICATED 


30 BOTANICAL CHARTS with more than 400 drawings 
30 ZOOLOGICAL CHARTS with more than 350 drawings 


SIZE: 24 x 36 INCHES with 
NON-GLARE, WASHABLE PROTECTIVE COATING 


Available for Constant Pupil Reference 


NO. 6939—BOTANICAL CHARTS, Set of 30, Tripod or Wall Bracket 
Mounting, Set, $27.59 
NO. 6940—ZOOLOGICAL CHARTS, Set of 30, Tripod or Wall Bracket 
Mounting, Set, $27.50 


NO. 6941—BIOLOGICAL CHARTS, Set of 60, 30 Botanical and 30 Zoologi- 
cal Charts, Tripod or Wall Bracket Mounting, 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


1515 Sedgwick Street, Dept. NEP, Chicago 10, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Set, $45.00 
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' What a Wonderful Meeting! 


Curriculum resource materials 
that lead to “Chain Reaction” 


readin 1g and learning / 


SMALL WONDER that foremost educators and classroom teachers 
who have seen Our Wonderful World have marveled at the way 
these volumes have “caught up with” today’s teaching practices 
and philosophy of education. You, yourself, will be fascinated in 
their unique exploration of the Areas of Man’s Knowledge . . . in 
30 broad educational themes. At first sight you'll see how Our 
Wonderful World broadens the scope of curriculum planning and 
motivates young people to read and read and read — and learn 
and learn and learn. 


YOU’LL SEE how, under the editorial leadership of Doctor 
Herbert S. Zim, the editors of Our Wonderful World offer readers 
a thrilling journey through enticing panoramas of learning . . . 
without the stop signs inherent in traditional alphabetical or 
topical arrangements. 


YOU’LL BE INTRIGUED in the way any initial reference 
among the interwoven themes leads readers to read on... and on 
...and on. You’ll find a “touch of magic” on every page. 


YOU’LL BE DELIGHTED with the profusion, beauty 
and instructiveness of the illustrations — hundreds of them in 
full color — and with the modern easy-to-read format. 


YOU’LL BE ESPECIALLY PLEASED to find how easy 
it is to look up any subject . . . how the 80,000 index entries in 
Volume 18 pinpoint, with cross references, all correlated material 
on any given subject. 


YOU’LL WANT TO HAVE Our Wonderful World as soon 
as possible. The Special School and Library edition, bound in 
durable gray buckram: $160.00 (less schocl and library dis- 
count). Immediate delivery. Write: 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Publishers of | The American Peoples Encyclopedia, 
Our Wonderful World, and The Children’s Hour 
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... when theyre introduced to 


“Our Wonderful World” 


A WHOLLY NEW CONCEPT IN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING! 








An exciting 
tapestry of 


knowledge! 


18 Volumes... 


Vi 8506 pages, most of 
| with color . . . 4,000,000 
7 words— 15,000 illustrations 


. .. 460 full-color plates .. . 350 
areas of knowledge... over 


80,000 index entries . . . exten- 
Norton H. Gilbert, Director 
SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


sive bibliographies. 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim 
Editor-in-Chief 











NOW... 


where do we jump 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 


During the past year we members of DESP 
have been treated to a series of articles under the 
general heading, Contemporary Society—Back- 
ground for the Instructional Program. While | 
have not read every word of every article my 
impression is that that series is one of the best 
of the “spring-board” type that I have read 
the past three decades. By “spring board” I mean 
the compilations and statements designed to give 
us a base for the next leap. 

Many times, in the ae, of graduate study, | 
wondered when we could stop worrying about 
this “changing society. 
to have only one string on their fiddles and I was 
amazed that it didn’t wear out—they used it so 
much. Often I had a strong sense of frustration— 
everyone said the world was changing and that 
we had to do something about it. I never was 
fully convinced as to the amount of change that 
was going on in society and I found very few 


= 
e 


My professors “seemed 


clues on what I as a principal could do about it 
any way. 

lwo good things about the series, Contem- 
porar) Soc iety—Bac keground for the Instructional 
Program, are that it gives a much sharper picture 


Frank W. Hubbard is Assistant Executive Secretary for 
Information Services, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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than we often get of the nature of the change 
in society and it provides a few bridges between 
social change and the everyday work of the 
principal. Let’s see if we can add a few planks 
to the bridges. 


Stocktaking 

Putting myself in the place of an elementary 
school principal, the most obvious thing as I see 
it is for me to sit down quietly for a long talk 
with myself. That’s going to be boring and I may 
wind up in a strait jacket. 
shall be tramped on by my fellow principals who 
seem to be going somewhere (even tho it is “just 
)W ’ell—any way, I believe I have t 


Even more likely, | 


anywhere!’ 
ask myself a few questions: 

“Do Ihave a fairly good understanding of con 
temporary society and of some of the basic 
changes that have taken place?” 

“Am I just verbalizing about ‘change’ because 
I hear everyone else talking that way? Or do | 
really believe it when I say that educators must 
have a good understanding of the nature of out 
society, must be alert to change and must con 
stantly appraise school programs in the light of 
basic changes?’ ‘ 

“Do I believe that what I think and do will 
make any difference?” 
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Until I get a grip on some kinds of answers to 
such questions as these, I wonder whether I will 
be’ anything more than a chip floating with the 
current. 


Stockpiling 

Cogitating with myself I am sure will not be 
profitable for an indefinite period. So next I 
believe that I should look about me to make sure 
that I fully appreciate the human and material re- 
sources that are available. To what extent do I 
know about the skills, the and the 
aspirations of those with whom I work? To what 
extent would their abilities be helpful as we try 
to decide where to jump next? What resources 
lie in the staff of the school system? What re- 
sources lie in the people who live in the com- 
munity? What strengths in the pupils and their 
families remain relativ ely untouched? 

The chances are I do not know. I probably 
have a motley collection of observations, pupil 
records, and experiences but they have not been 
considered thoughtfully and arranged i in any use- 
ful system. Often, like Santa C laus, I just fumble 
around in the bag until I find something appro- 
priate when a need arises. I have made no really 
serious effort to examine the backgrounds of the 
families who are represented in the school; I am 
not fully aware of the libraries, museums, and 
art galleries that might serve our staff; no ex- 
ploration has been made to discover the factories 
and laboratories where examples of the frontiers 
of science exist in concrete form. 

Recently I have been re-reading some of the 
discussions of Froebelian, Pestalozzian, and Her- 
bartian principles that took place in conventions 
of the NEA almost 100 years ago. Somehow the 
desperate effort of the teachers of those years 
to substitute first-hand experience for mere words 
seems somewhat pathetic. It is true that they cen- 
tered their attention upon applying the senses to 
objects. They did not seem to recognize that pro- 
cesses of life also could be observed, and experi- 
enced, and studied. 

Then I reviewed some of the recent school 
work done by my own children and I wondered 
just how much “first-hand experience” they were 
getting. I decided that “words” continue to out- 
run “experience” in this business of schooling. 
And I wondered just what could be done, if I 


capacities, 
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were a principal, to search for and to stockpile 
the materials, the exhibits, and the ideas that 
would at least reduce the proportion of “words” 
which are unrelated to the real significance of 
what they are learning. 


The Curriculum 


Again, from the other side of the desk as a 
parent, I have reluctantly concluded that “the 
textbook” is still too often “the curriculum.” | 
have browsed thru many textbooks brought home 
and I have considered the nature and effect of the 
daily assignments. What happens frequently to 
our ideals about teaching the individual child in 
terms of his needs, about enrichment, and about 
depth of experiences (as contrasted with “cover- 
ing x number of pages”’)? 

Looking back upon my own experience as a 
principal, T realize that I did not help classroom 
teachers to decide what parts of the textbooks 
were most appropriate in terms of the objectives 
of the local curriculum. It was natural, therefore, 

—and I was partly responsible—for many of them 
to “teach the whole book.” The focus was on the 
book, not upon the curriculum and what was 
happening to children. 

What then should I do as principal today to 
relate the curriculum to contemporary society? 
First, I think I should know a great deal of the 
background of each classroom teacher and should 
discuss with him what he tries to do each year 
with his classes. Not until I had a rather clear 
idea of what went on in the classroom (and for 
most children what goes on in the classroom is 
the curriculum) would I be able to help the 
teacher add to his resources and redirect his 
efforts in terms of today’s trends and events. 

Perhaps if I did nothing more than help teach- 
ers to remember that textbooks and course-of- 
study bulletins are maps, not mountains to be 
climbed, I should make some contribution to 
quality in teaching. The curriculum is an instru- 
ment for providing experiences in thinking, in 
doing, and in self-direction. Despite the rewards 
which are given today on many TV quiz 
programs, the ability of the whole child to re- 
spond intelligently to life and to use his abilities 
wisely for himself and society is far more im- 
portant than encyclopedic know ledge and a bulg- 
ing memory. Facts are necessary in order to get 
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insights and understandings, but relatively few 
facts are ends in themselves. 


Instructional Materials 


Something has been said about textbooks but 
one additional thought might be added. In my 
opinion, principals and the ‘profession as a whole 
have been much too passive about the textbooks 
made available to them. Let’s clear the way here 
by saying that textbooks are important tools and 
that most of them today are marvels of the book- 
maker’s art. But what have we done about the 
questions: Who writes them? Who selects them? 
Io what extent are they related to curriculum 
objectives? 

We talk a great deal about the rapidly advanc- 
ing frontiers of knowledge and the marvelous 
processes and ideas that characterize contempo- 
rary society. But where does the classroom teacher 
find “content” to deal with these? Not in many 
textbooks—for we use obsolete editions, we have 
no sure way of introducing scholarship and up- 
to-dateness into textbooks, and frequently the 
textbook selection processes do not get the best 
textbooks for the school in which we are teach- 
ing. 

As principals we can do a great deal more to 
help textbook authors to identify the kinds of 
materials that a modern school needs. We can 
get more prominently into the process of text- 
book selection. We can work out procedures 
whereby reference copies of at least the up-to- 
date textbooks are readily available to classroom 
Unless we do these things more ac- 
tively and more effectively than we have been 
doing them we shall continue to have a gap be- 
tween our tools and the contemporary society 
we talk about. 


teachers. 


Of course, the modern classroom teacher seeks 
thru many methods and devices to extend pupil 
experience beyond the textbook. The shortcom- 
ings of textbooks are overcome in this w ay, but 
how many teachers today with 35 to 45 children 
in their classrooms have the time and the energy 

o keep pace with changing conditions in our 
society: 3 

We clutch desperately at audio-visual aids of 
many kinds—and the marvels they embody are 
almost beyond description—yet the classroom 
teacher is blocked by the simple fact that he 
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cannot get what he needs when he needs them. 
Audio-visual aids can speed up learning and pro- 
vide many of the vivid experiences needed, but 
when will we lick the financial and administrative 
barriers standing between them and the class- 
room? And when and how do teachers learn to 
use audio-visual aids most effectively? And when 
and how does the profession exert its influence 
upon the content of films, TV programs, and the 
like so that these new aids and methods provide 
the kind of curriculum that we need and want? 


Relations with Parents 


When we discuss how to bring our schools 
more closely in tune with contemporary society, 
the suggestion is often made that relations with 
homes and parents also need to be changed. If so, 
how? 

Parents and teachers communicate now in in- 
dividual conferences, thru notes and letters, in 
group meetings, and by official records and forms 
(not the least of which is the report card). What 
characteristics of life today call for changes in 
these typical means of school- parent communica- 
tion? 

Most principals are rather busy keeping these 
communications intact. The expanded social pro- 
grams of families (not to mention IV programs 
and homework) appear to reduce attendance at 
parent-teacher meetings. Individual conferences 
are not easily arr anged i in competition with heavy 
teacher loads, double sessions, and employment of 
both parents. Organized demands for a return to 
the old-fashioned report cards, the emphasis on 
marks, the use of standard tests in classifying 
pupils, and the excessive emphasis on the three 
R’s impair communication and often reduce par- 
ent and teacher relationships to acrimonious levels. 

In contrast, we are making progress by the 
adoption of public relations techniques which are 
often really good human relations. The idea that 
public relations ‘ ‘begins in the classroom” is more 
than any selfish idea to gain support for the 
schools. Thoughtfulness in notes, informal ways 
of conveying information, correct timing on w hen 
parents are brought into the orbit of the school’s 
program, opportunities for parents to share in 
making policies with regard to homework, and 
consideration of how to avoid conflict between 
school-related activities and the social, civic, and 
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religious interests of families—all these are ways 
in which a new type of communication can take 
place. We may not need “new” ways of provid- 
ing parent- teacher relationships as much as we 
need to adjust the use of our methods to the ten- 
sions, demands, and activities found in the mod- 
ern family. 


In-service Education of Teachers 

Most of us are getting “in-service” education 
each day as we struggle to keep up with our 
work. It may be incidental and accidental but it 
is ge 

I spent a day with a principal some years ago 

and was amazed to find that he held a faculty 
meeting every week at which he lectured on 
“education” for about an hour. Part of my amaze- 
ment arose from his courage; part from his as- 
sumption that all members of his faculty needed 
an identical exposure. My amazement increased as 
[ examined his outlines and notes to find that they 
appeared to be quite remote from the everyday 
problems that must have existed in the classrooms 
of the school. In this instance the idea of “in- 
service” training might well have begun with the 
principal. How does a principal discover the 
problems of his staff and do something functional 
to help them? Probably first by making sure that 
classroom teachers have w ays to communicate 
with him so that he will have a realistic under- 
standing of their needs and possibilities. Without 
such knowledge about the members of his staff, 
the principal i is all too likely to carry out an “in- 
service education program” w hich is far from 
meeting the actual needs of classroom teachers. 

Surveys of the interests of readers of NEA pub- 
lications show again and again that the dominant 
concern of classroom teachers i is “how to teach.” 
Fifty vears 
satisfied by supplyi ing a package of rather specific 


ago this demand might have been 


devices and methods. While such tools continue 

have a place, the classroom teacher today is 
really deeply concerned with human motives and 
characteristics as they affect and are affected by 
learning. Understanding why we behave like hu- 
man beings is a real problem for most teachers 
today. 

Large gains in knowledge of the nature and 
behavior of people as individuals and in groups 


are a characteristic of contemporary society. How 
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are the findings of research, observation, and ex- 
perience to be built into the useful resources of 
classroom teachers? Results are being obtained by 
using many of the new techniques of ty pography, 
skillful writing, illustrations, and presentation. 
Better yet—experts in child psychology have 
taught classroom teachers how to apply psycho- 
logical knowledge in their study of individual 
children. In this w ay, new meaning is attached to 
the printed and oral presentation of the findings 
of psychological research. 
Educational travel is making 
lations” far more meaningful. 
read about 50,000,000 Frenchmen; it’s something 
else again to see a few hundred of them in their 
native habitats. Better still—talking with a native 
of France in France is much more enlightening 
than reading what he is supposed to have said as 
given in a printed novel, an article, or a news- 
paper account. This is no “either-or situation,” 
for most of us need both the opportunity to read 
and the opportunity to have direct experience. 
The important thing is that the principal can 
guide “in-service” education so that it will con- 
sist of much more than taking courses or reading 
books. These old reliable types of learning experi- 
ence need to be increasingly related to first hand 
and direct experience. T hru this kind of in-service 
education, classroom teachers can become better 
prepared to provide children in turn with the 
day-by-day first-hand experiences that go beyond 


“international re- 
It’s one thing to 


the books. 


Buildings and Equipment 


Obviously, if the principal and the classroom 
teacher are to r r improved ac- 
tivities relating the schools to contemporary so- 


will need to have the buildings and 


“jump into” new o 


ciety they 
other phy sical resources required to make differ- 
ences in comparison w ith what is now being done. 
A cylinder of fibrous cellulose material with 
teacher and a pupil perched on opposite ends is 
not enough, it never was. 

Audio-visual education is held back today by 
a lack of equipment and materials. It is held back 
also by failure to adapt buildings to such aids. If 
modern inventions are to be used in teaching chil- 
dren about contemporary society, then clearly a 
reasonable number of these new devices and 
methods must be available under conditions that 


Il 








make it possible for them to be used effectively. 

A few tax fighters now are trying to convince 
the public that educators and architects are con- 
spiring to build school palaces. Since the increase 
in school building costs on any standard unit 
basis has been far less than for other types of con- 
struction, the “palace” criticism falls of its own 
weight. 

But a well-planned, well-constructed school 
plant is needed for the kind of instructional pro- 
gram today’s society demands. Either parents and 
other citizens want education to keep pace with 
the developments of modern life, or they should 
sharply reduce what they expect of education. 
Principals and classroom teachers are in an un- 
tenable position when they are expected to reach 
the moon without a rocket ship. In education as 
in every other phase of modern life, we get what 
we pay for. 


So What? 


So much for a few planks that might be used in 
bridging between our understanding of contem- 
porary society and the type of school that society 
should have. We have dealt largely with un- 
glamorous details rather than with any new 
formula or magical cure-all. Perhaps, looking at it 
from the principal’s location, the need is for some- 
one to work on everyday plans and activities. 

I watched two football teams on TV the other 
day. Presumably the objectives of Sah teams 
were “to play heads- -up ball” and “to win the 
game.” One team had sparkle and razzle-dazzle; 
the other seemed to execute each play completely 
and with relentless precision. The first quarter 
was “even-Steven” but the final score was some- 
thing like 35 to 7. You guessed it—the well- 
drilled team with the follow-thru had won the 
match. 

If our objective is to make sure that every 
child is well-grounded on the fundamentals, let’s 
make sure that every member of the faculty agrees 
with and works toward that end. We can be rea- 
sonably sure that every child makes the best pos- 
sible progress toward ‘that goal, within the limits 
of his ability to learn and our ability to teach. 

If our objective is to give the child some funda- 
mental understandings about contemporary so- 
ciety and the role he plays in it, then let’s agree 
on what knowledges, insights, and skills he must 
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acquire. Let’s line up the resources that are neces- 
sary to attain those goals and, by tests and obser- 
vation, let’s seek to appraise the results of our 
efforts. In short, let’s so plan our school program 
and so understand our responsibilities as edu- 
cators that we actually start building the planks 
that can bridge between our objectives and our 
practices. 

Why not forego giving lip-service to theories 
which we deny by our actions, to goals which we 
do not actually seek to achieve? W hy talk about 
recognition of individual differences and then 
make no consistent effort to adapt our teaching 
to these individual differences? Why deplore 
homework and then pile on tons of it? Why talk 
about our freedom from subject-matter-set-out- 
to-be-learned and then break our necks getting 
thru the textbooks? In other words, why preach 
theories which we cannot or will not attempt to 
practice? This is what I mean about giving atten- 
tion to the fundamentals and by follow thru. 


Can We Do It? 


One final thought. I suspect most principals 
today are overw helmed by the idea that they 
should and can adjust their schools more closely 
to the nature and demands of contemporary so- 
ciety. Under the pressure of daily demands we 
have little time to plan strategy or to get our eyes 
focused on the handholds of the passing scene. 
I don’t think we shall ever get the time except by 
taking it. If something else suffers, that will have 
to be an expendable loss (or maybe we should 
delegate it to some assistant anyway ). 

Next, I think that we will have to expect a 
number of other persons to help us. On the one 
hand, we have classroom teachers with their 
knowledge of what and how to operate in the 
classroom. On the other hand, we shal! need the 
scholar, the expert technician, and the keen ob- 
server in many phases of American life. The 
school board should recognize that such expert 
help is necessary. 

Finally, I think that most of us need to have 
more faith in ourselves and what we can do in 
our own schools. Every yard gained gives us in- 
sight for the next push; every success gives help 
to others. The element of ‘ ‘craftsmanship” char 
acterizes the master teacher; a similar element 
must be possible for every master principal. 
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DIVERSITY 
in APPROACH to 
CURRICULUM STUDY 


O. W. KOPP om’ 


Change is the order of the day. From sputnik 
to the integration of the public schools of the 
nation, manifestations of world-changing events 
are evident on every hand. Science and industry 
cope with and foster further change thru better 
design and greater efficiency. Education copes 
with change thru its design for procedure—the 
curriculum. It is thru this lifestream of the school 
that we broaden or narrow, deaden or vitalize the 
learning experiences of our boys and girls. 

For this reason, the public schools should con- 
stantly be giving consideration to ways and means 
of bettering their program. It can be said that the 
school system which encourages an in-service 
curricular study program is moving forward—a 
definite sign of a live, vital school. Parenthetically, 
the school with no program of study and revision 
is moving backward. The question is frequently 
posed: Ww hy make a change? Isn’t our program 
adequate? Maybe it is. However, how do we 
know that the existing curriculum is adequate? 
How do we know that it is vot adequate? There 
is no standing still; it’s either forward or retreat. 
The competent principal is fully aware of the 
importance of on-going evaluation. 

Often he will be faced by one of his colleagues 
with the reminder that a particular phase of the 
curriculum was carefully analyzed during a pre- 
vious year. ‘Again the principal will hear from 


O. W. Kopp is Assistant Exective Secretary of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA. The 
workshop course mentioned in this article was held 
under his direction during the past summer at Plattsburg 
State Teachers College, New York. 
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BASICS 


FACULTY WILLINGNESS 


PARENT WILLINGNESS 


SPECIFICS | 


PRINCIPAL WILLINGNESS 


certain quarters that the social studies program, 
for example, was “revised” five years ago, and 
now this same area is again to come under careful 
scrutiny. Fortunately, this group represents a 
definite minority. 


Awareness Is Not Enough 


An awareness of need for study of the curric- 
ulum is not sufficient. Better insights and tech- 
niques are needed to answer the question of how 
to implement a program of curriculum study for 
purposes of evaluation to bring about necessary 
change. The techniques of how to achieve this 
are not so clear. Are there some procedures which 

can be recommended? Communities vary, neigh- 

borhoods differ, and the curriculum must reflect 
these basic differences in its content. How, then, 
can a principal and faculty plan their approach 
for studying their particular curriculum? 


Individualizing Curriculum Study 


In a recent workshop the problem of encourag- 
ing a cooperative curriculum study among five 
elementary schools of a city system was posed. 
Previous attempts at such a cooperative venture 
had proved to be not too successful. The project 
had faltered seriously. The question was, why? 
he five schools were identified and briefly ana- 
lyzed with the purpose of finding reasons for the 
previous lack of progress. A listing of only a few 
major factors seemed to reveal a trend or a pat- 
tern significant enough to give insights to the 
problem. 








Factors Considered 


Teacher morale 


Teacher-pupil load 


Faculty willingness to 
participate in curric- 
ulum study, either 
city-wide or individ- 
ual school basis 


Socio-economic 
status of neighbor- 





Factors Influencing Curriculum Study 


School 
A 


Fair to average 


30 children 
Excellent 
workers 
generally 


To a degree 


Recently 
rich—wealth 


School 
B 


Very good 


18 children 


Very 
definitely 


Underprivi- 
leged area 


Sc aah 
Cc 


Very good 


In Five Elementary Schools of a Given School System 


School 
D 


Excellent 





School 
E 


Element of 
fear 


22-25 children 25 or less 25 plus 
Yes Very Limited 
definitely 


Marked socio- 
economic 
difference 


“Tradition” 
once wealthy, 
large homes, 


Middle 


income group 


hood during and 
since World 
War Il 
“Parents will- | Willing but 
ing to run 
school.” One 
faction wants 
to get prin- 
cipal out 


Parents’ willingness 
to cooperate with 
school 


Principal’s interest in Limited 
cooperative curricu- 

lum study, either city- 

wide or individual 


school basis 


to fringe 


The brief analysis in the above chart seems to 
indicate marked differences tending to influence 
procedures in a program of curriculum study. 
The approach must be individualized for the five 
schools. The “committee of the whole” approach 
probably led to the impasse in this particular 
school system. In School A, parents are eager, 
almost aggressively eager, to participate—per haps 
too much so. This aggressive attitude might well 
have had a dampening effect upon teachers and 
principal. Are there inherent dangers for lay par- 
ticipation on a large scale in this particular school? 
Perhaps at first it would be wise to stress the use 
of parents as resource people in School A. 

School B has a willing staff, but limited interest 
on the part of the principal and parents. Here, the 
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insights tend 
to be limited 


Limited. Pres- 
sure great, due 


neighborhood 


etc. 


Parents have 
not been 
encouraged 


Very willing 


PTA excellent 


Runs school 
autocratically. 
No interest in 
cooperativ e 
projects 


Definitely 
interested 


Interested 


initiative for curriculum study must lie with the 
teachers. 

School C seems ripe for action as does Schoo! 
D. Interestingly enough, these two schools vary a 
great deal as to cultural background. Yet both 
schools are ready to move forw ard, thus empha- 
sizing the importance of individual analysis of the 
immediate community to determine the best ways 
for each to approach its own situation. 

School E tends to be the autocratic s:tuation. 
Rigidity seems to be the order of the day. Good 
group process and parent involvement appear to 
be a long way from realization. It would be folly 
fora superintendent to push too hard. Perhaps it 
would be wise to let the principal of the schoo! 
see what he could produce and to what degree his 
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curricular recommendations would be imple- 
mented. 

One lesson to be learned is that procedures in 
curriculum study might well vary as w idely as do 
some of the specifics. in a-curriculum outline. For 
example, in the preceding analysis of the five 
schools within a specific system, a unified five- 
school approach was discouraged. In another 
school system a total school approach might well 
be encouraged. 
above might disclose unexpected clusters or pat- 
terns of factors which would affect procedure. 


A simple analysis such as the 


Bridging the Gap 


Valuable professional literature dealing with 
nearly every conceivable phase of education is 
available not only to every professional educator 
but also to laymen. From magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters and books it is, of course, possible to 
learn fundamental principles, 
basic philosophies of education. Often, however, 


view points, and 


we hear the criticism that the literature is too 
general. 
help in a specific situation with a specific prob- 
lem. Obviously, 
general literature is neither realistic nor possible. 


The demand is for specifics which will 
to fulfill such a request in the 


Here then is one stumbling block for launching a 
curriculum study. 

We read of the importance of clearly identify- 
ing the problem, involving teachers and parents 
in the program and launching into a study. How- 
ever, there is always the need to bridge the g 
between what is stated in the literature and ex- 
actly what develops in the local situation. At this 
point, it is believed, frequently come the frustra- 


a Pp 


tions and reversals because the attempted project 
didn’t work the way the literature stated that 
curriculum projects of this type might be de- 
veloped. 

E ‘Xperience teaches that after a careful analysis 
of the situation at hand is made, the principal can 
then apply the basic philosophy and viewpoints 
stated in the professional literature. His back- 
ground of understanding is applied in the solution 
of a specific problem at hand. The “book” states 
the principle; true leadership interprets and ap- 
plies the principle within the limitations of the 
existing condition. To determine these limitations 
may, or may not, be a relatively simple proposi- 
tion. 
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Lay Misinterpretations 


Due to the availability of literature and a 
marked degree of parental interest in education 
on a nationwide basis, there is a considerable pos- 
sibility for honest misinter pretation of viewpoints 
by laymen. Lacking the background and fre- 
quently not understanding the professional jar- 
gon, wrong concepts must be expected. 

The wise principal, knowing that this type of 
pitfall may dev clop, is not only ready to remedy 
problems concerning misinformation, but also 
hopes to avoid their dev elopment in the first place 
thru a close working relationship with his parent 
groups. He makes it his business to know them, 
know their background and reasons for active 
The latter, it is 
hoped, is motivated by interest and a desire to 
improv e learning opportunities. 
the naive will claim that this is alw ays so. 


participation in school affairs. 


However, only 


Program Balance 


Factors which might interfere or seriously de- 
lay a program of curriculum study have been con- 
sidered by the principal and found to be on the 
positive side. All would appear to be in readiness 
to proceed with a new project. But there is 
another consideration to be made by the principal 
and his staff. Are there too many “irons in the 
fire” for this particular faculty? ‘Too many de- 
mands might well result in a “What’s the use?” 
attitude on the faculty’s part. More can be ac- 
complished if a balanced program of action Is 
achieved. It is advised that one project, or a few, 
carried to completion is better than sili in- 
volved in too many jobs with the ever-present 
danger of completing very little or nothing. 

For example, in School D, with its excellent 
teacher morale, staff willingness to participate in 
curriculum study, pupil load of less than 25 chil- 
dren, and a willing group of parents, an energetic 
program can be planned. In School E the same 
program, under a different set of circumstances, 
might result in a morale problem. 

A case has been stated for diversity in approach 
to curriculum study. Situations, like people, vary. 
Fach study must be handled differently. Spe- 
cifically, a plan for making a procedure analysis 
might include the following: 


The principal has a clear idea of the possible 











scope of the proposed project based upon 
needs. 

2. The principal weighs “faculty factors.” 

(teacher load, morale, demands upon time, 

etc.) 

The principal w eighs * ‘community factors. 

(willingness to cooperate, interest in school 


ws 


affairs, etc.) 
4. The principal tries to foresee possible pit- 
falls. (traditions, inertia, etc.) 
The principal studies a variety of procedures 
for curriculum study. 
6. The principal tries to plan a tentative time 
schedule. (a month, a year.) 


yA) 


Under the first item listed above, some idea of 
the scope of the proposed project may come as 
a result of an analysis of the research. If the lag 
is great on the home scene, as compared with the 
research, the job at hand looms larger. The ques- 
tion of what is lacking in our particular program 
must be evaluated against some set of criteria. Re- 
search, other programs, teachers’ suggestions, par- 
ents’ complaints and the present demands of 
society must all go into the formulation of criteria 
for this “bench mark.” 

To weigh “faculty factors” may be more diffi- 
cult than anticipated. Teacher load, committee 
assignments are tangible and can be measured. But 
how does one measure morale? Often the creator 
of a situation may be the last one to sense that 
all is not right. Individuals can be oblivious to 
such situations. Or, lacking ability to cope with 
the problem, ignoring the problem can be an 
escape mechanism. Facing up to the situation, tak- 
ing stock and perhaps admitting that one’s posi- 
tion has not always been most conducive to 
harmony can sometimes cure a morale problem. 
After all, studies do tend to indicate that an em- 
ployee, if given a chance to state his grievance 
without danger of reprisals, often returns to his 
duties a fairly well-satisfied person. It is main- 
tained that if the principal is the cause of such a 
situation existing in a school he had better do 
some serious “facing up” to the problem. If out- 
side causes are creators of a morale situation, the 
problem probably will not be quite so critical. 
Morale means the difference between a “team” 
and just another group of certified personnel. It 
certainly is not for poor morale situations that 
principals should be seeking better salary sched- 
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ules. Let’s be thankful this involves only a very 
small minority. The seriousness of such a situa- 
tion cannot be appreciated unless one has ex- 
perienced it. 

“Community factors,” too, can be intangible. 
A willingness to listen and evaluate sources of in- 
formation from a representative cross section of 
the community can indicate the pulse of a com- 
munity at a given time. The challenge, of course, 
is not to be unduly swayed by the counsel « 
individuals who take extreme positions. 

“Possible pitfalls,” of course, can lurk around 
every corner. Every school, every community has 
its special skeletons in the closet. Usually these 
are not too difficult to identify. Frequently there 
is a long history involved. Awareness is one thing, 
but timidity to proceed because of possible diffi- 
cult problems is not indicative of leadership. 

In determining possible procedures it is sub- 
mitted that there frequently is not enough will- 
ingness to experiment. Experimentation does /or 
mean reckless procedures. It does mean using a 
little ingenuity. 

Time schedules are not to be calculated with 
the accuracy of flight schedules. Nevertheless, 
the other extreme should also be avoided. Major 
studies may well take a year or even longer. If 
the feeling of pressure is avoided, a longer period 
of time devoted to a study is considered to be 
good procedure. It is to be remembered that in 
the process of participating in a study, important 
changes in thinking can be achiev ed. Thus, this 
is as important as the finished product. 

These six factors briefly discussed above do not 
represent accomplished facts in the sense that the 
principal is operating autocratically. Democracy 
does not exclude preplanning as a basis for further 
action. The above should represent such a base. 

It would appear then that as much time would 
go into the preplanning of a project as goes into 
the actual project. The principal studies, evalu- 
ates, and weighs the many factors influencing a 
project from the time it is a mere kernel of an 
idea to the point of seeing the project come to 
fruition. This is one manifestation of leadership 
for which a principal can be labeled, “true 
leader.” Here, too, is plenty of justification for 
monetary reward. For with better salary sched- 
ules, boards of education can and should demand 
genuine leadership—in curriculum study and im- 
provement and in all phases of the program. 
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Everybody says we are neglecting our gifted 
children. If you don't believe it, read the books 
and pamphlets and newspapers. “Everybody says” 
is echoed in the mushrooming of committees, the 
proposals of navy admirals, and the pronounce- 
ments of best- selling novelists. 

A_ baffling phrase, ‘ ; V say 
talking recently with a friend who in passing re- 
marked, “It’s too bad the schools don’t teach 
spelling anymore.” Naturally this came as a dis- 
tinct shock to me. I had been review ing a batch of 
spelling textbooks. A small niece had recently 
phoned me to say that, in a review of 170 spelling 
words, she had done the f family a fair degree of 
credit. Visits to classrooms had left pictures in 
my mind of child-made w all charts headed, ““Our 
New Words,” 
ing the charts to check the spelling in reports 
they were writing. 


‘Everybody says.” I was 


and of earnest young ones consult- 


How Do You Know? 


So I asked casually, 
don’t teach spelling? Have you observed this in 
your schools?” “Oh, no,” he replied, unshaken by 
my search for the facts, ‘ 
don’t.” 


“How do you know they 


‘but ev ery body says they 


Anne S. Hoppock is Assistant Director of Division of 
Curriculum and Instruction, Office of Elementary Educa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department of Education, 
Trenton. Her article appeared in the May 1957 issue of 
the New Jersey Education Association Review under the 
title of “Gifted Children—an examination of some 
current assumptions.” It is reprinted here by permission 
of the Review. 
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ANNE S. HOPPOCK 


Well, I never did find who ‘ ‘everybody” was. 
My partner in conversation generously admitted 
after considerable thought that he couldn’t iden- 
tify that elusive ‘ ‘everybody” either. 

How does it happen? A child may be poorly 
handled (they are sometimes) and the parents 
are upset and vocal about it. A brilliant journalist 
writes an article for a national audience, barren of 
facts, filled with sw eeping generalizations made 
from two or three horrible examples which in- 
formed people know are not typical. So from 
person to person, over the coffee cups and the 
cocktails, at the bridge tables and on the com- 
muter trains, in the supermarkets and the bow ling 
alleys, the word spreads. Soon “everybody says” 
that the children don’t spell, or that the schools 
have no discipline, or that gifted children are 
totally neglected. Then we go baying off on the 
trail until some more heady scent sends us down 
a new one. 

When this “every body says’ chain reaction be- 
gins, the pressures on the school become terrific. 
They are likely to be intensified by the rising 
costs of education. It takes courage and leader- 
ship to keep off the defensive and to act thought- 
fully in the interests of children. 


The Future Depends 


Does the current tumult and shouting grow 
out of deep concern for children? It certainly 
isn’t 99.9 percent pure concern for them! The 
source of concern is more accurately reflected in 
is mak- 


another assumption which “everybody” 


ing. “The future of the nation depends . 
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We grown-ups are worried about our world. 
We need more scientists and engineers to keep 
us in the lead in producing “deep, deep down” 
cosmetics and planes that catapult us around the 
world in two days, and to prove that smoking 
doesn’t produce lung cancer, and to find what 
does, and how to control it. We need the best 
brains to wage the cold atomic war which we 
fear may become a hot one. 


Needs Are Appalling 


We cannot overestimate the needs of our mod- 
ern society. They are appalling. Nor can the 
right of society to ‘make demands upon the schools 
be denied. 

But the schools must respond in ways that are 
good for the children. As teachers, we are par- 
ticularly (altho not exclusively) charged by so- 
ciety to protect children against exploitation and 
to preserve and promote our democratic way of 
life. It is doubtful if we can safely discharge this 
obligation by using undemocratic methods. 

Consider, for example, the proposition by a 
highly reputable naval officer and scientist that 
we place the “top” 15 to 20 percent of our 
fifth-grade children in special schools or classes 
(financed by foundations and industry) and en- 
ter them in college at sixteen years of age. 

This proposition has been given nationwide 
publicity. One wonders how anyone in a country 
which has, from pioneer days, used its public 
schools as the social cement to unite people of all 
backgrounds and levels can seriously entertain the 
notion of a reversal to the European system of 
education. 


Children’s Well-being 


The children’s well-being is involved, too. Our 
century makes great demands upon the children 
at the same time it enforces child labor laws to 
protect them. Pressures upon the school to hurry 
the children are expressed in proposals that we 
teach reading in the kindergarten, foreign lan- 
guages in the grades, advanced mathematics i in the 
junior high schools and in the senior high schools, 
courses for advanced standing in college. Parents 
demand homework. Eager to help children be- 
come “well rounded” and accomplished, they 
provide music and dancing lessons, summer camp, 
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membership in community organizations and < 
host of other activities. Some children liter ally 
have no time to call their own. Sometimes it 
seems that we adults, harassed by the demands of 
modern living, unconsciously impose upon the 
children the very pressures which we deplore in 
our own lives. 

Children are fortunate in having available the 
many opportunities which modern homes and 
schools can provide. But growth and develop- 
ment cannot be hurried. In our hurry to get chil- 
dren ready to assume adult respx onsibilities, we 
must be careful not to deny them the time they 
need to grow up. 


The Gifted Child 


Who is the Gifted Child whose contribution 
is to save our shaky civilization? We have so 
many pigeonholes into which to fit the children! 
There are the gifted and the slow, the borderline 
and the average, the normal and the immature, 
the reading problems and the discipline problems, 
the remedial cases and the college material. When 
they burst out of the school in the afternoon and 
go pushing and laughing and chattering home, 
our pedagogical designations seem pretty artifi- 
cial and sterile. 

During this time of hue and cry 
avoid the creation of another stereoty pe, reflected 
in the term, ““The Gifted Child”? Any one know- 
ing the facts of human development cannot really 
believe that there is a category of childhood so 
uniform in its characteristics that it can be set 
aside from the remainder of the child population 
(presumably ungifted). Exceptionally able chil- 
dren have the same basic needs as all children do. 
They are different from one another as each child 
is different from every other child. 

The assumption that we can find a formula 
that will serve to identify and to meet the needs 
of unusually able learners is questionable. It has 
all of the attractions and the inadequacies of the 
package deal. Formulate a definition of the gifted. 
Identify him by employi ing techniques of study 
which will discover in him the characteristics of 
the “gifted.” Give him in a special school 
special class, or in the regular classroom if neces- 
sary, the program of “enrichment” which gifted- 
ness requires in order to produce. 


can’t we 
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The Gifted Do Differ 


This orderly procedure would be fine if we 
knew how to define the precise nature of gifted- 
ness; if, knowi ing this, we were able to apply the 
definition in such w ay as to determine who does 
or does not fit. Or granted that we can designate 
some children as gifted, that they all need the 
same provisions. Consider, for example, two chil- 
dren who are this day in two of our New Jersey 
schools. 


Jamir. Take Jamie, for example, seven years, 
seven months old. Reading achievement is at high 
school level, arithmetic achievement also grades 
ahead, mental age 11 years, four months. Altho 
researchers report that gifted children are usually 
physically and emotionally sturdy, 
fit the specifications. He is a poor eater, 
weight, has a small, thin body, and poor coordina- 
tion. Psychological study reveals that Jamie’s 
mother places great importance on his intellect- 
ual achievements. Jamie has learned to believe that 
this is the way to earn her love. His father wants 
him to be “athletic.” Study indicates that Jamie 
is beginning to resent his mother’s expectations, 


“T’ve done all I can about being smart 


Jamie doesn’t 
is under- 


as if to say, 
for you but it does not seem to satisfy you. Can’t 
you accept me for what I am?” He reflects hostil- 
ity toward his father. 
some of these tensions to result in somatic com- 


There is a tendency for 


plaints and concern over his body functions. It 
seems questionable if a special class. more “chal- 
“competition’ are going to help 


lenge,” more going 


Jamie. 


Susan. Susan is by nature a bright, healthy, 
happy child, a bit older than Jamie, “showing the 
same pattern of advanced mental age and high 
academic achievement and displaying unusual tal- 
ent in music. But Susan is an only child of parents 
who were “getting along” w hen Susan was born. 
The tendency toward motherly overconcern was 
greatly heightened when Susan’s beloved father 
died suddenly. In spite of her mother’s heroic 
efforts to preserve a happy relaxed home atmos- 
phere, Susan has had a hard row to hoe. School 
has been a bright spot for her for there she does 
not have to hurry or feel anxious or be overly 
“grown-up.” She does her work easily and well 
and so has time to enjoy the other children and 
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follow some of her interests without direct super- 
vision. Seen as a card in a file complete with rec- 
ords of intelligence and achievement, Susan might 
be thought to be wasting her high potential. Seen 
as a live little girl, facing unusual emotional haz- 
ards, Susan is probably pretty well served by her 
school. 


The stories of Jamie and Susan are not told to 
indicate that we should not feel particular con- 
cern for our especially able children. The ac- 
counts do seem to illustrate, however, that our 
provisions for them cannot be in the form of a 
package deal. 


Let's Do Something 


Contained in this phrase is the assumption that 
the exceptionally able in our schools are undis- 
covered and that teaching in all of our classrooms 
is beamed to the average 
perhaps the retarded. 

Now it has long been known that, for 


(who are they?) and 


various 
reasons, some children learn more rapidly and 
produce more remarkably than others. This fact 
No teacher 
worth his salt has ever taught to the mythical 
average. No teacher worth his salt thinks he has 
found the final answer to running a classroom 
where everybody learns to his maximum. But all 
teachers worth their salt 
many of them) work at it. 

Their work has been attended by considerable 
success. It doesn’t help their morale to be bom- 
barded with preachments that it’s time to “begin” 
to do something for the gifted. As if they hadn’t 
begun! Who can hear the music, see the paintings, 
read the poetry, watch the creative rhythms and 
dramatics produces by exceptionally able chil- 
dren and say, “It’s time to begin?” Who can ob- 
serve the original experiments, hear the brilliant 
forum presentations, watch the remarkable dem- 
onstrations of leadership and citizenship in school 
and community organizations and say, “It’s time 
to begin?” Who can know the warm, informed 
guidance which many teachers, guidance work- 
ers, and other staff members provide for promis- 
ing children and say, “It’s time to begin?” 

Let’s say instead, “How can we spread the 
leaven? How can we broaden the opportunities? 
How can we share the know-how?” 


is not newly revealed by research. 


(and there are a good 
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If We Face Reality 


It is commonly said in the literature that chil- 
dren of unusual ability can, under excellent con- 
ditions, be accommodated in regular classrooms, 
but “if we face the reality” of large classes, 
meager equipment, and poorly prepared teachers, 
“special” provisions are necessary. The proposal 
is made that administrative arrangements such as 
ability grouping or grade skipping be used to sat- 
isfy public concern so that we may go about our 
major business of providing for all of the children 
of all of the people. 

But sober second thought requires us to ask: 
If we can scrape up an added supply of money, 
time, strength and creativeness, what is the most 
effective way to use it? Shall we select a small 
percent of the school population, provide them 
with the most creative teachers, surround them 
with a “lush” environment, put our best thinking 
and effort there; accept mediocre teaching, large 
classes, lack of materials for all but these few? Or 
shall we use these added resources, whatever they 
are, to lift the level of the educational program 
for all, including the most able? 


Enrich the Curriculum 


Special classes or not, we are told the curric- 
ulum must be enriched for the gifted child. The 
idea of enriching the curriculum for the “gifted” 
seems to reflect the assumption that the curric- 
ulum is, by very nature, a poor, starved thing, 
needing a dose of pedagogical vitamins to make 
it fit fare for the especially able children. A de- 
fensible curriculum for all children is by nature 
rich. If it is not, we want to make it so in the in- 
terests of learners at all levels. 


Add It All Up 


The intent of this discussion is to express a 
deeply held conviction. It is that no organiza- 
tional devices, no package deals, no pressures on 
children to grow up fast, are going to satisfy per- 
manently and safely (safely for our children and 
our democratic way of life) Twentieth C entury 
America’s needs for thinkers, dreamers, and doers. 
It is to propose that if very able children are really 
being neglected in some situations, we should re- 
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ject panaceas and get to the root of the trouble. 
The trouble could be that the school is not meet- 
ing the needs of any of its children very well. The 
trouble could be that 


@ memorizing and verbalizing crowd out think- 
ing and problem solving; 


@ study of the long ago and the far away is not 
related to the exciting, changing world the 
children know; 


@ the resources and problems of the community 
are not reflected in the curriculum of the 
school; 


@ children do not have opportunity to pursue 
their genuine interests in classroom and school- 
wide groups; 


@ children follow directions exclusively and do 
not help plan and evaluate the activities of 
classroom and school; 


@ emphasis is on copying and conforming rather 
than creating and discovering; 


@ mass instruction has precedence over work 
with individuals and small groups; 


@ materials are not adequate for creating, experi- 
menting, exploring and researching widely and 


deeply; 


@ classes are too large to permit personal, in- 
formed teacher guidance; 


@ teachers do not have available the consultant 
help they require; 


@ in-service education does not focus on deep 
understanding of the needs and motivation of 
children. 


Whenever the tide of public interest and con- 
cern rises high, it can either eat away at the foun- 
dations of the structure, or it can leave some treas- 
ures in its wake. Let’s be sure in this case that we 
are not left with indefensible patterns of organi- 
zation and procedure. Let’s hope instead to find 
gains such as more skillful ways of providing for 
individual differences, a better supply of ma- 
terials, reasonable class size, and especially, greater 
insight in how to release the creative power 
which, to some degree or other, almost all chil- 
dren have. 
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a challenge to education 


When school opens each fall after the summer 
vacation, we often hear children say: “Gee, I’m 
glad we’re back in school. I never know what to 
do after we’ve been out awhile.” Then there is 
the frazzled mother talking to her neighbor the 
second day school is closed because of the bliz- 
zard: “I hope there’s school tomorrow. The kids 
are driving me crazy.” And there’s the boy who 
pleads: “Don’t give us homework, teacher. We 
have baseball practice tonight and then I’m going 
to scout meeting and I have to watch television.” 

Let’s face it! Leisure time is not always an un- 
alloyed blessing. With it comes the problem of 
use, of how to find satisfaction and enjoyment in 
those “free” | , 
ing proportions as more and more of the day’s 


10urs. This problem assumes increas- 


twenty-four hours become available for leisure. 
As Thomas Carskadon points out: 


Leisure time for recreation for the average em- 
ployed American has nearly doubled since 1900 and 
seems likely to increase still further. Fi igures indicate 
that since 1910 as our national productivi ity has in- 
creased we have cended to take two-thirds of the 
potential increase in the form of goods and services, 
and one-third i in shorter working hours and increased 
leisure. Long- ‘term trends indicate an av erage work 
week of 37.5 in 1960.1 


1 Thomas R. Carskadon. “Economic Bases of our So- 
ciety.” The National Elementary Principal 36:12. De- 
cember 1956. 
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This article was prepared by six students 
who participated in a workshop during the 
past summer at Pennsylvania State University. 
Working under the direction of Paul Bixby, 
Professor of Education, they studied the series 
of articles on contemporary society in the 
1956-57 issues of this magazine and discussed 
their implications for the educational program. 
This article deals with one aspect of presentday 
society—the problem of leisure time—which 
was treated in the series. 

The six authors are: Anthony Baratta, Ann 
Cimino, John Eltringham, Park King, James 
Maginsky, and Richard Spisak. 














There is a real challenge for the elementary 
schools in this situation. “Since the elementary 
school comes closer to reaching every indiv idual 
than does any other community institution, per- 
haps it is in the best position to bring about long- 
range improvements in the use of leisure time.’”* 

During the school year, the days are full— 
sometimes too full for some of the children. But 
in the midst of all this ‘ * what is there 
that can carry over into the occasional leisure the 
child has now, and into the leisure we anticipate 
for him as an adult? What are we doing to stimu- 


‘busyness,’ 


? Shirley Cooper. “The New Leisure.” The National 
Elementary Principal 36:12. February 1957. 











late better use of leisure time? Do we know what 
children are doing in the hours they spend outside 
of school? Are we working with parents to ap- 
praise these activities and to encourage the de- 
velopment of new interests? 


Evaluating the School Program 

To help in appraising how well the school is 
performing this job and to suggest some of the 
possible ways in w hich it might do better we can 
ask ourselves questions such as those raised below. 
The comments made here under each question 
reflect the ideas of one group trying to evaluate 
and improve the leisure-time activities of chil- 
dren. 

Do we help to provide balance in children’s 
leisure-time activities? 

Teacher: “Paul is always reading and pretty 
much keeps to himself. Maybe we can help by 
showing him some of the ways he can have fun 
with other people.” 

Teacher: “Brian likes to run around with the 
gang. He’s so jittery. He just can’t sit still and 
do anything. If he could find an interesting hobby, 
maybe that would help him learn to relax a little 
more.” 

Mother: “Since Bobby joined the Little League 
last year that’s all he thinks about. He’s gone over- 
board on it. I wish he'd get interested in some- 
thing else, too.” 

Do we utilize leisure-time experiences to help 
develop attitudes and skills basic to getting along 
well with other people? 

Teacher: “I think we have opportunities just 
about every day. For example, take the time the 
boys were playing baseball and Jim was tagged 
out trying to get into a blocked third base. Be- 
fore I knew it, there was quite an argument going 
on. 

“Back in class, everyone was wound up emo- 
tionally in who was right. Some felt that in play- 
ing a game sportsmanship was the most important 
thing ‘and that you should not lose your temper, 
no matter what might happen. Others thought 
that you should play to win and that nothing else 
counts. After a lot of discussion, the class reached 
the unanimous decision that sportsmanship and 
fair play should guide their behavior if they 
wanted satisfying and happy experiences in ath- 
letic competition. 
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“We can take advantage of similar situations to 
point out other lessons.” 

Do we provide experiences that are satisfying 
and rewarding within themselves and yet have 
lasting values? 

Physical education teacher: “We try to expose 
our youngsters to a variety of activities that they 

can enjoy out of school hours—activities that are 
rewarding from youth to adulthood.” 

Teacher: “One day a girl in my class was tell- 
ing about her Uncle Paul and the trapping he did. 
Several of the boys picked up their ears immedi- 
ately and said they'd like to find out more about 
it. Others were interested in hunting and fishing. 
I never saw so much enthusiasm! 

“We began to do a number of things at schoo! 
to build on this interest. A committee of three 
boys presented a science report to the class by 
displayi ing pictures of various animals from maga- 
zines and ‘talking about some of the characteristics 
of various species. Soon we were building a sci- 
ence museum with a collection of animal skulls, 
rocks, and even stuffed animals. Boys were tying 
flies for fishing, sending for literature on taxi- 
dermy, and even trapping and mounting their 
own specimens. In fact, two families decided to 
take camping vacations as a result of their chil- 
dren’s interest. These boys certainly don’t worry 
about what to do when school is out in the 
summer! 

“Years ago, Luther Burbank said: ‘Every child 
should have mud pies, grasshoppers, water-bugs, 
tadpoles, frogs, mud turtles, elderberries, wild 
strawberries, acorns, chestnuts, trees to climb, 
brooks to wade in, water-lillies, woodchucks, bats, 
bees, butterflies, various animals to pet, hayfields, 
pine cones, rocks to roll, sand, snakes, huckle- 
berries and hornets; and any child who has been 
denied or deprived of these has been deprived of 
the best part of his education.’ ” 

Are we helping children to explore a variety 
of possible leisure-time activities? 

Principal: “It’s the school’s function to provide 
a wealth of experiences for children. Therefore, 
we seek to teach for full self-realization of each 
child. This is an ideal that we often fail to achieve. 
However, we are becoming aware that equipping 
children for worthy use of leisure can no longer 
be given merely lip-service.” 

Teacher: “We invite people from the com- 
munity who have interesting hobbies to come to 
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our classes or to appear at an assembly — 
For instance, one of my friends is interested i 
collecting early documents, statistics, pes 
and the like with the idea of eventually establish- 
ing a special room in the public library. Thru his 
visits to school several pupils have begun their 
own collections of historical documents.” 
Teacher: “We have a ‘sharing period’ when 
the children have an opportunity to see and ap- 
preciate hobbies and interests of their classmates. 
The children bring i in stones, leaves, hand-made 
objects, and animals. During this period I also 
share my interests. 
values. 
The children learn how to talk to a group and 
often are stimulated to read newspapers, listen 
to the radio, watch certain selected television pro- 


“And, of course, this period has other 


grams, and become actively concerned in the 
world around them. 

“Actually preparation for the use of 
time is education for all phases of living.” 

Are we providing a wide experience for chil- 
dren by extending educational opportunities be- 
yond the school year? 

Principal: “The way we open up experiences 
outside of the school will vary from community 
to community. Some places this might mean a 
community plays ground program in the summer 
months. In others it might be possible to provide 
supervision for the children to use the school 
swimming pool and athletic equipment on Sat- 
urdays and during the summer 

“Planning for out-of-school ‘oe may be basi- 
cally a home responsibility but school and home 
—and other community agencies—can work to- 


leisure 


gether to find good w ays for children to spend 
their hours.” 

Do we provide opportunities for parents to ob- 
serve their children in various learning situations 
so they can learn more about their interests? 

Principal: 
school at times when they can see their children 
in action. The activity might be a play, concert, 
class project, science report, or just the play- 


“We invite parents to come to the 


ground peridd. Many parents are surprised by 
some of the interests and talents of their children. 

“After seeing their youngsters like this, parents 
have provided them with chemistry sets, tele- 
scopes, musical instruments, books, and other 
materials that may lead to interesting hobbies and 


even potentially to vocations. 
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“This practice also stimulates parents’ interest 
in the school and gains support for the educa- 
tional program.” 

Do we encourage children to be by themselves 
sometimes and to take time for quiet thinking? 

Principal: 
ourselves, 


“If we would only pause and ask 
‘Why are we doing what we do the 
way we are doing it?’ we would certainly be 
better educators. Adults are so busy doing that 
they allow little time for reflective thinking. Cer- 
tainly we in school work are guilty. A child’s 
total day is planned to the minute. Shouldn’t chil- 
dren be helped to think reflectively in school?’ 

Do we do anything to develop an appreciation 
of the arts beyond the superficial stage? 

Principal: “Enjoyment of music, painting, lit- 
erature, or the beauty of nature is very much an 
individual experience. What is beautiful to the 
teacher may not be particularly lovely to the 
children. Perhaps the best way to encourage a 
deep appreciation for these things i is by exposing 
children to them and explaining a little about 
them, and then letting them react for themselves. 
Too often when the teacher s says, ‘Look, boys and 
girls, isn’t this beautiful?’ 

cause they think they 

Teacher: 


they will agree only be- 
are expected to do so.’ 
“I think it’s important to encourage 
children to be creative themselves—not just to 
appreciate the art of others. 
this need, we 


If we are alert to 
can find ways to stimulate and di- 
rect children’s creativity everyday.” 

Are we keeping in mind the need to promote 
interest in the conrmmunity and good citizenship? 

Teacher: “We try to give our children experi- 
ence working with gardening tools, flowers, and 
shrubbery, hoping that it will encourage them to 
help keep our school grounds attractive. We hope 
that this interest will be carried thruout life so 
they will respect property rights of others and 
improve their own homes and the community in 
which they live. Actually it seems to me that 
if we want children to grow up into responsible, 
participating citizens, we need to take advantage 
of every opportunity to give them first-hand ex- 
perience with community affairs. This can be 
anything from helping w ith a clean-up-our-town 
campaign to observing the city’s courts in ses- 
sion. Participation in community life—both as 
children and later as adults—is one of the most 
worthwhile uses of leisure time and one for 
which we should prepare young people. 
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Do we provide opportunities for youngsters to 
discuss their problems? 

Principal: “We feel that a good portion of the 
upper elementary and junior high school young- 
sters spend a great deal of their ‘free time worry- 
ing about social problems—how they should dress 
and behave, how to get along with their friends, 
and so forth.” 

Teacher: “We set aside one period each week 
to discuss things like that. It might be a school 
problem but often we talk about table manners, 
chores at home, or how late to stay up watching 
television. Occasionally we invite a teacher the 
children all like to come and give us his opinions 
on various topics. 


Parent-School Cooperation 


Preparing children to make good use of their 
leisure time—both at the moment and later as 
adults—is a complex undertaking. It requires ac- 
tive cooperation between school and community 
and utilization of the varied resources available in 
each local situation. 

One good way to stimulate this kind of co- 
operation is for a committee of the PTA to make 
a simple survey of how youngsters are spending 
their out-of-school hours. Often this type of 
analysis will awaken both educators and laymen 
to the need to provide more direction to leisure- 
time pursuits. 

One result might be a joint teacher-parent com- 
mittee on leisure time. This group might explore 
some of the literature in this area. They might 
also make an inventory of the community re- 
sources available to youngsters—and their parents 

—and begin to identify things that could be done 
to provide more facilities and give direction to 
leisure-time activities. This kind of joint commit- 
tee could get a number of helpful ideas from the 
children themselves on the type of activities they 
would like to have available. 

Another possibility would be a 
dren Club” which might sponsor t 
plays, musical festivals, “hobby shows, and the like 
as a joint enterprise. One of the major advantages 
of organizing a group including both parents and 
their children is that it helps to stimulate the use 
of leisure time for the family as a group. When 
parents feel they are too busy to spend much time 
with their youngsters, a “Parent-Children Club” 





“Parent-Chil- 
talent shows, 
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can be very helpful in providing activities which 
are enjoyable for all the family. 

Many communities have succeeded in sponsor- 
ing very worthwhile programs as a result of their 
concern for children’s leisure time. In some, sports 
clinics 
come for special coaching in anything from drop 
kicking to sw imming. A community band has 
been the result in others where local music stores 
have been willing to cooperate in loaning instru- 
ments to the children. 

In one western Pennsylvania town, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce sponsored a bicycle rodeo. 
In preparation for the event, the principles of 
good bicycle handling were discussed at school. 
The rules of the road and proper hand signals 
were discussed. A bike was taken apart and 
assembled. With this basic knowledge, the chil- 
dren were then offered a chance to participate in 
the bicycle rodeo. A side street in town was 
roped off for the event and an obstacle course 
marked out. Each participant displayed his under- 
standing of the “rules of the road” 
in exercises such as stopping, riding a straight line, 
and riding in a circle. 

In another town, the local school prepares bi- 
weekly programs for the radio station. The pro- 
gram, which may be a play, a news broadcast, 


are organized where boys and girls can 


and his skill 


or a variety show, is handled by the children. 

In New Jersey a bowling alley supplied pins 
and balls to a gym class so ‘they could learn the 
fundamentals of the game. A league was formed 
and the students were allowed to bow! without 
cost as long as they set up their own pins. 

Another example of good school-community 
cooperation was in a town in New York State 
where local merchants offered window space to 
exhibit children’s paintings, ceramics, and plastic 
work. The townspeople participated, too, by vot- 
ing for the items they thought were the most 
creative. 

These are just some of the many 
which the community and schools can cooperate 
to provide w holesome activities for children. And 
they are valuable in 
rounded program for the leisure hours. But they 
do not diminish the importance of educators spe- 
cifically planning the school curriculum to pro- 
vide experiences that will prepare children to 
make good use of the growing number of hours 


ways in 


contributing to a_ well- 


Ww hich each person calls his leisure time. 
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SPEAKERS 

Speakers who have accepted invitations to address the convention thus far include: Gerald 
Wendt, Science Editor for UNESCO, who will deliver the keynote address at the First 
General Session, Sunday afternoon, March 23 at 3:00 p.m.; Laura Zirbes, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Ohio State University, and William H. Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Second General Session; and Finis E. Engleman, Executive 
Secretary, American Association of School Administrators, NEA, Third General Session. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 

Twenty-three major areas covering a wide variety of topics will develop the conference 
theme, TODAY’S EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW’S CITIZENS. These major areas 
will operate in subgroups of ten each in round table fashion. Each will be headed by a dis- 
cussion group leader. Several consultants assigned to each area will circulate within each 
subgroup to help answer questions and provide specific help. Areas include: 


TECHNIQUES FOR EFFECTING CHANGES CO-CURRICULAR LEARNING OPPORTUNI- 








IN THE CURRICULUM 

PLANNING FOR CONTINUITY IN THE 
CURRICULUM 

GROUP PLANNING FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT 

COOPERATIVE PROCEDURES FOR TEACHER 
EVALUATION 

PARENT AND COMMUNITY PARTICIPA- 
TION 

PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING PRINCIPALS 

THE SPECIALIST’S ROLE IN THE SELF- 
CONTAINED CLASSROOM 

THE FLEXIBLE SCHOOL 

OPENING A NEW SCHOOL 


TIES 

THE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 

READING IN RELATION TO OTHER MASS 
MEDIA 

RE-THINKING THE SCIENCE PROGRAM 

RE-THINKING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 

CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

THE PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM 

MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

THE AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 

THE GIFTED CHILD 

GUIDANCE 


To provide a well-rounded program of discussion, the Department has invited the 
appropriate NEA Departments to co-sponsor several of these sessions. 


SMALL ASSEMBLIES 


Several simultaneous assemblies on current educational problems featuring talks by outstand- 
ing authorities are being arranged. Attention will be focused on current developments and 
w ill pave the way for panel discussions and audience participation. These assemblies will be 


repeated so that each participant may attend two. 


GROUPING CHILDREN FOR INSTRUCTION 
A YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 
TELEVISION IN THE CLASSROOM 
WHAT’S NEW IN HUMAN GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH 


INFORMATION CENTERS 


PREPARATION FOR THE PRINCIPALSHIP 

SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

MASS MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION AND 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

WORKING WITH THE SCHOOL STAFF 


A unique attraction of this year’s program will be a number of information centers dealing 
with specific problems in elementary education and administration. Each center will have 
appropriate resource material and will be manned by persons with particular competence 
in the area. Information centers in the following areas are being set up: 


PROGRAM PLANNING FOR 
PARENT GROUPS; REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS; SAFETY PROGRAMS; FINE ARTS PROGRAMS; 
PROGRAM PLANNING FOR LOCAL AND STATE ASSOCIATIONS; SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS; 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Information Centers will be open at the following hours: Monday, March 24, from 9: 30- 
12:30 p.m. and from 2:00-5:00 p.m.; and Tuesday, March 25, from 9:00-11:00 a.m. 














SPECIAL CONFERENCES 


Special conferences will be held for the following groups at the coming Annual Meeting 
of the Department in Philadelphia: 


For officers of elementary school principals associations in large cities, 400,000 
population or more; for state presidents and state representatives to the na- 
tional Department; for principals of laboratory schools on college campuses; 
and for editors of state elementary school principals associations newsletters. 


Those who will participate in these special conferences have received or will receive all the 
necessary information as to time, place and program. 


EXHIBITS 


An essential and important part of our conference program again this year will be a color- 
ful display of the most up-to-date school supplies and equipment in Exhibition Hall of Con- 
vention Hall. Be sure to include a tour of the exhibits in your convention plans. In each 
booth, you will find a competent staff of professional experts ready to answer your ques- 
tions and discuss with you the materials they have on display. The Exhibit Hall will open 
Sunday morning, Marc h 23, and will be open at the times shown on the schedule on the 
following page. 


PRE-CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 


Pre-conference registration, a successful innovation of last year’s meeting, is being conducted 
again this year. Advance registration forms—including a four-page brochure and two in- 
serts—were mailed to all Department members in late October. This material contains all 
the information necessary for pre-conference registration. 


Register for the conference and for the discussion group of your choice on the white insert 
and mail it to DESP headquarters as soon as possible. Mail the green hotel reservation blank 
to the Housing Bureau in Philadelphia. Register early if you possibly can. Those who wait 
to register in Philadelphia pay more and are not assured of enrolment in the discussion group 
of their choice. Pre-registration by mail at $5.00 will be accepted through February 20, 1958 

Registration in Philadelphia, March 23-26, is $6.00 for members, $8.00 for non- itaadotas. 
Registration in Philadelphia will open at 9:00 a.m., Sunday, March 23, in Convention Hall. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Resolutions Committee is scheduled to report to the conference on W ednesday morn- 
ing, March 26, at 10:15 a.m. Any suggestions you may have for possible resolutions should 
be sent to: Chairman, Resolutions Committee, Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. Your suggestions should be 
received not later than February 1, to allow time for them to be considered by the Com- 
mittee in advance of the Annual Meeting. 


OUR THANKS TO THE PHILADELPHIA AND SUBURBAN PRINCIPALS FOR 
HELPING WITH CONFERENCE ARRANGEMENTS 











March 25 March 24 March 23 


March 26 
Wednesday 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 








Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


morning 


afternoon 





evening 





9:00 - 6:00 — Registration and Exhibits Open 


9:00 
Registration and Exhibits 
Open 


3:00 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
5:00 

Reception—Social Hour 


8:00 
PAGEANT 








9:30 - 11:30 
Discussion Groups 


11:30 
Time free for visiting exhibits 


2:00 - 4:00 

Discussion Groups continued 
4:00 - 5:00 

Time free for visiting exhibits 


:00 - 5:00 — Registration and Exhibits Open 


8:00 
Small Assemblies 





9:30 - 10:45 
Discussion Groups continued 
11:00 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


AFTERNOON FREE FOR 
SIGHTSEEING AND 
VISITING EXHIBITS 


:00 - 5:00 — Registration and Exhibits Open 


8:00 
Small Assemblies 
9:30 
Entertainment—Social Hour 











9:00 - 2: 00. — Registration and Exhibits Open 
8:00 1:45 
Breakfasts—State Groups FOURTH GENERAL 
10:15 SESSION 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION— 
Annual Business Meeting 


6:30 
Dinner—Social Hour 
Conference Adjourns 


aS 











Notes: Conference registration and exhibits will be at the Exhibition Hall of Convention Hall. Hours— 
Sunday, March 23, 9:00-6:00 p.m.; Monday and Tuesday, March 24-25, 9:00-5:00 p.m.; Wednesday 
March 26, 9:00-2:00 p.m. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


The Bellevue-Stratford has been designated as headquarters. A map showing the loca- 
tion of the various hotels to be used during our meeting and of Convention Hall is in- 
cluded in the advance registration forms already mailed. 

Registration, exhibits, and all major daytime activities (see schedule) will be held in 
Convention Hall, 34th Street below Spruce. Information desks will be set up in the 
lobby of each hotel. 

The Press Room and Headquarters Office will be located in the area directly behind 
the registration desk in Convention Hall, and will open at 9:00 a.m., Sunday morning, 
March 23. This office will remain open simultaneously with other conference activities. 
General Sessions will be held in the Auditorium at Convention Hall. Some meetings 
will be scheduled in the downtown hotels. 

Banquet tickets at $6.00 may be purchased in advance and the money enclosed with 
your registration fee. The Banquet will be held in the Ballroom, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Broad and Walnut Streets at 6:30 p.m., Wednesday evening, March 26. Tick- 
ets purchased in advance may be called for at the registration desk, Convention Hall, 
when you pick up your program and badge. 

Wednesday morning has been left open for state associations to hold breakfasts. State 
presidents have been notified about hours and about hotels they may contact to make 
arrangements. 

A daily news bulletin will be published to keep you posted on conference activities 
and last minute developments. We invite all participants to act as reporters and in- 
form the publicity office of general announcements and other items of interest. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
and CURRICULUM APPRAISAL 


LOWELL ROSE 


Classroom teachers can play an important part 
in curriculum improvement—not just by good 
teaching but also by participating in continuous 
ev valuation of the school program. 

Sometimes the classroom teacher can provide 
the stimulus a staff needs to get interested in a 
critical appraisal of the school program. For ex- 
ample, skillful questioning of fellow teachers and 
administrators can arouse interest in appraisal of 
the curriculum. Such questions may well take the 
form of requests for help. This may sound like a 
back-door approach, but requests for help are 
much more likely to receive consideration than 
are suggested plans presented by the teacher. The 
questions should have their origin in real prob- 
lems and should be of genuine and relevant con- 
cern to the teacher interested in discussing the 
curriculum. (Asking questions which seem to be 
“prying” into another teacher’s methods of teach- 
ing is a sure way to become unpopular! ) 

Questions which might lead to curriculum dis- 
cussion could be phrased as follows: 

What can I do to improve pupil interest in 
reading or arithmetic—or science? 

You know this community. What are some of 
the good community resources I could use in 
working with my students? 

Why do children drop out of our school? 
What happens to them? 

Children always seems to have such faith i 
the printed word. How 
intelligently critical without being disillusioned? 
Just this week Jim discovered that authors of two 
books he was reading didn’t agree and it was kind 
of hard on him. 

Such questions are almost sure to result in ac- 


can you help them ‘e 


tive discussion because they mirror problems with 


Lowell Rose is a junior high school teacher in Griffith, 
Indiana. 
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which all teachers are concerned. By initiating 
such discussion, the classroom teacher 
fellow faculty members to consider the school 
program as it relates to these pertinent questions. 

Such consideration is the basis of curriculum 
revision, but the teacher must be careful not to 
become a crusader for curriculum revision. The 
classroom teacher is not in a position to push for 
change. Like the farmer he can plant the seed and 
then stand back and watch it grow, remembering, 
however, to do his share of the hoeing when the 
time comes. 


can Cause 


Appraisal Techniques 


The classroom teacher cannot and should not 
dictate the techniques to be used in making such 
an appraisal. Such decisions are made by the ad- 
ministrator or by a group authorized to do so by 
the administrator. But there is one basic require- 
ment in curriculum appraisal. The appraisal must 
be a cooperative effort on the part of adminis- 
trators and teachers. Further, it will be more ef- 
fective when parents also have a hand in the 
process. It is only human to support those things 
in which we have an active part. For this reason, 
curriculum study and revision are more likely to 
be accepted when all concerned have a hand in 
the initial planning. 

The methods to be used in appraising the cur- 
riculum should be selected by the group making 
the study, under the supervision of school ad- 
ministrators. The actual study can be made by 

various committees appointed to study the effect 
of the curriculum on the students and the com- 
munity. This committee or the committees could 
utilize the followi ing devices in collecting data: 

A survey of current professional thought on 
curriculum would serve to orient the group on 
problems of curriculum planning. 

Questionnaires mailed to former students pro- 


tw 


a 








vide some evidence as to the effectiveness of the 
curriculum in preparing students for real-life 
situations. 

A survey of the community institutions and 
resources provides insight into ‘community prob- 
lems and a background of understanding upon 
which to base an educational program. 

Interviews with parents, students, and teachers 
provide a good sampling of public opinion about 
the school program. 

Professional resource persons can be employed 

) provide expert opinions and to survey the 
wit program in light of modern educational 
philosophy. 

Diligent use of these devices will prov ide the 
bac kground needed in evaluating and revising the 
school program. 


Possible Plan of Action 


The following six stages suggest one plan of 
action that might be used in conducting 
gram of curriculum study: 

. The question of the effectiveness of the cur- 
Piers should rise out of a current problem. 
This problem might be the drop-out rate, high 
rate of pupil failure, or the discipline situation in 
the school. The skillful administrator will take 
such problems to the faculty and ask them for 
help in solving them. If it is a sincere effort on 
the part of the administrator, and if the problem 
is recognized as of genuine concern, the faculty 
will “carry the ball” in studying the problem. 

. Before the faculty can be of help in solving 
“ problem they 
has occurred. The logical procedure is to study 
the present school program and see it in relation- 
ship to the specific problem. (It should be kept in 
mind that factors other than the school program 
per se will come to light as having a bearing on 
many of the problems identified by school per- 
sonnel.) Under some circumstances, the admin- 
istrator could suggest that a representative group 
of parents be included in the group making the 
study. 

Three committees of teachers and parents 


a p ro- 


must know w hy the problem 


might well be formed: 

A committee to study the present school pro- 
gram as to content and objectives. 

A committee to study the pupil and the com- 
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munity to determine the proper objectives of the 
school in this particular community, today. 

A third committee to study and evaluate the 
work of the other two committees and to iden- 
tify the areas in which the present school pro- 
- is weak. 

. The committees should report back to the 
ie Their findings should be thoroly discussed 
and sufficient time should be allowed for the 
group to become completely familiar with the 
reports. 

4. After discussion the group might select a 
smaller committee to further analyze the reports 
and then to plan for necessary revision. 

. The planning committee would report back 
to on group. The recommendations should be 
discussed, amended, and then adopted or rejected 
by the group. Once adopted the schoo] adminis- 
tration would then take major responsibility foi 
implementing the curriculum revision. 

6. Continuous evaluation should be used to de- 
termine how effective the revisions are in fulfill- 
ing the objectives desired. 


Summary 


The plan which is developed above is of a 
general nature. With modifications it could be 
used in most situations. However, the effective- 
ness of any curriculum study will depend on sev- 
eral factors, such as the following: 

Continuity of the program. Certain phases of 
the curriculum are quickly out-dated in today’s 
dynamic society. A plan for systematic evaluation 
and revision is essential. 

Time allowed for the process. Curriculum re- 
vision is not an overnight process. It requires 
time and planning. 

Attitude of the faculty. 
the cooperation of teachers. 


The program requires 
This cooperation 
will be easier to obtain when teachers are given 
free time to plan the program. 
would be to hire the faculty year ‘round with 
the summer devoted to curriculum study and 
revision. 

Where these factors are considered and -cur- 
riculum planning is a cooperative process includ- 
ing parents, teachers, and administration, the 
school program will be vital, 
effective. 


An ideal system 


interesting, and 
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BY THEIR DIFFERENCES 


THEY LEARN 


WARREN HAMILTON and WALTER REHWOLDT 


Did we “throw out the baby with the bath- 
water” when we brought American education out 
of the little red schoolhouse and then discarded 
the practice of having pupils from several grades 
in the same classroom? 

The first step in the organization of the larger 
school as we moved away from the little red 
schoolhouse was to group children into classes 
according to their similarity of achievement which 
was identified as a grade level. The philosophy 
upon w hich such a grouping pattern was based 
assumed that greater learning took place when 
children of similar achievement were placed in 
the same classroom. Such practice and philosophy 
has not been substantiated by educational re- 
search or by what we have learned about the 
growth and development of children. However, 
the practice of grouping by grades continues, 
primarily because of administrative expediency 
and the contention that teaching is easier when 
a group consists of a single grade. 

Have we sufficient knowledge that justifies col- 
lecting children of similar characteristics into one 
classroom for their education? It is the authors’ 
contention that grouping on the basis of similari- 
ties cannot be justified and that such practice 
needs to be re-examined. Basically, the point of 
view that denies grouping on the basis of similari- 
ties is that we learn from those who are different 
from us as well as from those who are similar to 
us. We learn a foreign language more readily by 
associating with those who speak the language. 
We gain maturity partly by living with those 
who are more mature than we, or by having 


Warren Hamilton is Director of Special Services, Tor- 
rance Unified School District, Torrance, California. 
Walter Rehwoldt is Assistant Superintendent of Barstow 
School District, Barstow, California. 
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responsibilities for those who are less mature 
than we. 


A Controlled Experiment 


In an attempt to determine whether such re- 
sults would actually take place, the authors con- 
ducted an intensive and well-controlled study by 
setting up seven such multi-age, multi-grade 


groups and comparing results with eight single- 


grade groups within the same school and twenty 
single-grade classes from five other schools in the 
same district. Comparisons of gains during one 
school year were made and tre ated st: stistically in 
the areas of reading, language, arithmetic, per- 
sonal adjustment, social adjustment, social ma- 
turity, 
pupil attitudes towards school. The comparisons 


certain characteristics of behavior, and 


were made both on the basis of general averages 
and by the matched pair technique. An analysis 
of parental and teacher attitudes towards this pat- 
tern of grouping was also made. The conclusions 
reached after careful analysis of the findings were 
as follows: 

The academic achievement of pupils in wide 
age-grade range classes was greater. Twenty-two 
out of thirty-six comparisons favored the multi- 
grade groups. 

2. Pupils in multi-grade classes made greater 
improvement in personal adjustment including 
the components of self-reliance, sense of personal 
worth, feeling of belonging, and freedom from 
withdrawing tendencies. Fleven of the twelve 
comparisons were found to favor the multi-grade 
pupils. The evidence also revealed that the 
younger children in these classes tended to be 
more secure and less withdrawn than the pupils 
of similar age who were enrolled in single-grade 


classes. 











3. The social adjustment, consisting of social 
standards, social skills, family, schoo! and com- 
munity relations, and freedom from antisocial 
tendencies, was found to show greater improve- 
ment among multi-grade pupils. All of twelve 
comparisons favored the multi-grade pupils. In 
this category the oldest pupils in their respective 
groups made the greater improvement over their 
age peers in the single-grade classes. 

4. Social maturity, including the behavioral pat- 
terns of occupation, locomotion, communication, 
socialization, self-help and self-direction, consis- 
tently showed greater gains on the part of pupils 
in multi- grade classes. Ten of twelve comparisons 
favored the multi-grade pupils. Again, the older 
pupils showed the greatest gains over their age 
peers in the single-grade classes. 

5. In certain characteristics of behavior, con- 
sisting of manifestations of leadership, aggressive 
maladjustment and withdrawn maladjustment, the 
pupils of multi-grade classes made greater gains 
in all of the twelve comparisons that were made. 

6. The attitudes of multi-grade pupils towards 
school, consisting of feelings toward classmates 
and other pupils, liking school, feelings of se- 
curity in the class and feelings of success, were 
found to be better for multi- grade pupils than for 
pupils in single-grade classes. The comparison re- 
vealed a very significant statistical difference in 
favor of multi-grade pupils. 

7. Parents of multi-grade pupils strongly sup- 
ported the grouping pattern after having their 
children in the program for one year. 

Teachers and administrators in the school 
where the experiment was conducted agreed with 
the hypotheses favoring the multi-grade pattern 
ot grouping. 


Further Comment 


Let us assume that a school is made up of class- 
room groups, each group including children with 
a range of three or four years in age and grade. 
In such a group the younger children, according 
to our findings, should be stimulated by work- 
ing with the older children. They can observe 
and listen to the older children and tend to model 
themselves after them. They can be helped by the 
older children in many different learning situa- 
tions which will tend to enhance their learning. 
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In turn, the older children may profit by being 
the examples—a situation which increases and 
strengthens their own learning. By assuming re- 
sponsibility for others they in turn can becorhne 
more mature. 

A group of wide age and grade range more 
nearly resembles groups outside of the school 
such as the family or a neighborhood play group. 
In work and play groups outside of school, age 
ranges are found to be quite flexible and w ide. 
Our study seemed to indicate that in groups of 
children of like ages there will be much more 
yelling, contention, and bickering, with a struggle 
to be the “top dog,” than is true in a group of 
wider range. Hence, in a school group of wider 
age range there can be greater acceptance of in- 
dividual differences among children with the ac- 
companying results of better pupil-pupil relations. 
Such experiences tend to establish positive pat- 
terns of group behavior and bring about greater 
progress in learning to live and work together 
harmoniously. 

In such a group the achievement standards for 
each pupil more frequently are tied to the indi- 
vidual rather than to a grade standard. Thus the 
accepted concept of providing for individual dif- 
ferences will be more nearly met by the brighter 
pupils achieving beyond their grade level, and 
the less capable should more readily reach their 
educational expectancy as a result of less frustra- 
tion from having pressures placed upon them to 
reach a grade standard. It would be the normal 
pattern to more nearly approach a program of in- 
dividualized instruction which frequently has 
been shown to be the method that brings about 
the greatest progress on the part of pupils. Since 
the children are obviously different, no one would 
expect a common goal for every one or assign 
the same lesson for all or use the same book. In 
specific skills there would have to be more indi- 
vidualized instruction because of the wide differ- 
ences. Thus grade-level standards longer 
would be the objective. Instead, the optimum de- 
velopment of each individual pupil becomes the 


no 


goal. 

In a group with wide age and grade range, ac- 
cording to our study, the learning 
can be richer, more meaningful and more co- 
operative. The essential quality in a learning en- 


exper iences 
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vironment is difference rather than similarity. 
The group will be composed of children of dif- 
ferent ages, different interests, different abilities, 
and different accomplishments. The greater these 
differences, the more children will have to learn 
from each other. Those who excel in one quality 
will contribute to the enlightenment of others. 
Thus the diversities of the various members of 
the group can enrich and extend the learning ex- 
periences and opportunities of all the members 
of the group. 

Such a grouping pattern within a school will 
make possible a greater flexibility, enabling the 
school to place children in any of a large number 
of groups instead of being limited to placing chil- 
dren in one of a few groups. Thus the school can 
place a child in a group which will provide the 
best pupil-teacher relationship and will also per- 
mit the optimum opportunities for an individual 
child. A pupil who goes thru school where such 
a pattern of grouping is the practice will be a 


member of the younger portion of a group one 


Watch for the 1958 Edition of... 
Making Sure of Arithmetic — 


year; of the middle age group the second year; 
and of the older age group the third year. It is 
easy to see the advantages of such experiences in 
contrast to always being the youngest, the aver- 
age, or the oldest in a group as he advances thru 
the school. 

The attitude towards school on the part of 
pupils in multi-grade, multi-age groups was found 
to be better. As pupils experience the various ad- 
vantages that have been listed in the foregoing 
comments, their individual growth needs should 
be more adequately met—a situation which can 
only result in satisfaction with their school ex- 
perience and an accompanying good attitude 
towards school. 

In light of the substantiating evidence revealed 
by the study, the authors strongly support a 
grouping pattern based upon differences rather 
than upon similarities among children. There is 
great need for more schools to engage in experi- 
mentation and study in this pattern of grouping 
of children. 
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This new edition of the country’s leading arithmetic 
program sets new high standards in... 


e Thoroughness of presentation 


Simplicity of language 


IAAI 


Workable grouping procedures 


e Attractiveness of format and illustration 
¢ All-round teachability 
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Latin Mmorita 


Early in December, twenty-two Latin 
American educators from Bolivia, Paraguay, Pan- 
ama, and Guatemala arrived in W ashington, EXC... 

o spend two months at American University 
pa English grammar preparatory to begin- 
ning their study and observation in the areas of 
elementary curriculum and supervision at the 
Pennsylvania State University. They arrived at 
the U niversity in January to begin a ten-month 
program of concentrated study, observation, and 
travel under the direction of Joseph Alessandro, 
Project Coordinator. 

The ten women in the group were housed in 
Elm Cottage, a building with excellent living ac- 
commodations, centrally located on the Univer- 
sity campus. For most of their classes, the group 
The men 
private 


1956, 


met in the parlors at Elm Cottage. 
found comfortable living quarters in 
homes and apartments in the town of State Col- 
lege. 

The philosophy of the staff in relation to the 
teaching of English was to build on the experi- 
ences the group had had at American University 
by using a functional kind of approach. The 
language program provided regular periods for 
English experiences under the instruction of the 
Project Coordinator and two staff assistants. 

The morning schedules for each day included 
lectures, slides, films, workshops, and discussions. 
In the afternoon the group discussed the topics 
presented in the morning, considering them in 
relation to their own countries. 

Visits to public schools, to colleges, and to uni- 
versities in the Eastern and Central states gave 
these educators a chance to see the theory and 
philosophy of American education in practice. 

Sightseeing tours gave the Latin American 
visitors an understanding of the cultural and eco- 
nomic development of the United States and an 
opportunity to see how Americans live. 
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As the group gained facility in the use of Eng- 
lish, they became more and more interested in 
exploring our country, making new friends, and 
enjoying the surrounding 
also found Opportunities to contribute of their 
own culture thru television and radio, 
participation in panel 
classes, and meetings of civic and fraternal organi- 
zations. : 

The last six weeks were spent in internship with 
competent elementary supervisors thruout Penn- 
sylvania and New Y ork State and proved to be : 
rich and rew arding experience for both the intern 
and the supervisor. 

The program for the Latin American educators 
also included attendance at a few national con 
ferences of professional associations. When the 
group attended the Annual Meeting of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals in 
Cincinnati in March, they met with members of 
the editorial staff of the Department to discuss the 
possibility of preparing one or more articles for 
publication in THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipAL. In the months that followed, 
the group worked on several articles describing 
the educational programs in the countries they 
represented. Two of these articles appear in the 


communities. They 
and thru 


discussions, education 


members of 


following pages; additional articles may be used 
at a later date. 

“Broader Educational Horizons in Paraguay’ 
was written by Luis Benitez of 
Benitez, a supervisor, is also a professor of social 
studies in the National College of Asuncion, and 
assistant professor of the history of Paraguay at 
the college of philosophy in the University of 


Asuncion. Mr. 


Asuncion. 

The second article, “ 
written by René Calderon. Mr. 
pervisor and Director of a rural normal school 
in Bolivia. 


Education in Bolivia,” was 


Calderon is Su- 
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Outdoor ovens are common 
in rural Paraguay 
Pan American Union 


Paraguay, the most country in the 
Americas, with a tragic history, 
unique. It is the only country where the Guarani 
Indians dominated the Spaniards, altho in 1536 
Spanish settlers of a Basque and Catalan es pe ar- 
rived in Asuncion and helped the Guaranis against 
the other Almost every Paraguayan 
speaks both Guarani and Spanish. 


remote 
is inter esting and 


Indians. 











The creation of primary schools goes back to 
the first government (1539-1542). Public instruc- 
tion, like the life of the colony itself, developed 
under precarious conditions. In the towns where 
the Jesuits established missions, the teaching of 
arts and crafts was of great interest. From these 
towns came the tailor, the carpenter, the painter, 
the typographer. The first printing of “Rio de La 
Plata” ; 
the Jesuits to carve on blocks of wood not only 


was done by Indians who had learned from 


the illustrations for publications, but also the 
colonnades, and magnificent dec- 


Much of 
invaluable testi- 


images, altars, 
orations which adorned the churches. 
their work is still in evidence- 
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4 Luis Benitez 


mony to the cultural labor of the Jesuits. How- 
ever, in other towns beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Jesuits, instruction, like the life of the colony, 
languished because of innumerable privations and 
dangers. Such was the status of education in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

During the nineteenth century Paraguay was 
dominated by three extr aordinary 
one tragic war (1865-1870) which decimated the 


rulers and by 


nation—the majority of Paraguay’s male popula- 
tion perished. 

Shortly before the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the first institution of higher learning, F] 
Real ¢ ‘olegio Seminario de San Carlos, 
lished in Asuncion. This institution, 
nently Catholic, prepared many of Paraguay’s il- 


was estab- 

pre-emi- 
lustrious men and functioned for almost a cen- 
tury. 
Colegio de 


Closely parallel to the founding of the 
San Carlos, 
schools were created in many of Par agua ’s cities 


primary or elementary 


and villages. 
In 1811, when independence was achieved, the 





leaders gave a noticeable stimulus to public in- 
struction with the adoption of important stand- 
ards. But when the new government under José 
Gaspar de Francia (1814-1840) took reign, the 
great majority of schools were closed—including 
the C olegio de San Carlos. 

Francia was followed by Don Carlos Antonio 
Lopez. He wanted every man to learn to read and 
write, and gave public instruction much impor- 
tance and the needed attention. He set up a pri- 
mary school in every town and village. He also 
decreed learning oblig: zatory, made it free, and 
provided shelter, bao, and clothing. All schools 
had areas in arts and crafts, and not all were ona 
primary level of instruction. 

Elementary education in Paraguay 
period of six years. Kindergarten is optional. 

Late in 1841, Lopez reopened the Colegio de 
San Carlos and established the Academy of Lit- 
erature, followed respectively by a Normal 
School, Mathematics School, and Law School. He 
also sent students to Europe to study in special 


covers a 


felds, so they might broaden and perfect their 
cnowledge to be used for the good of their 
country. 


Between 1865 and 1870 war was waged against 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. The outcome 
was one of devastation and ruin. Paraguay’s popu- 
lation was reduced to one-third its prewar size, 
and there were seven times as many women left 
as men. After this tragedy Paraguay started anew 
to rebuild a ruined country. 

In this great enterprise public instruction was 
not forgotten. The government once again began 
the preparation of teachers and improvised ma- 
terials and locations. Soon the National Univer- 
sity became a reality. However, with the war the 
“Ww orkshop School,” which had functioned suc- 
cessfully in its brief period, had ended. We firmly 
believe that this type of school is the greatest ne- 
cessity of our country because it is in line with 
the needs of the people and the way in which 
they live. 

By 1921 the country seemed to be heading for 
progress and stability. But in 1932 a boundary 
dispute with Bolivia led to a war over the Gran 
Public education suffered 


Chaco region. once 
again in this war and was not restored until 


quite recently. 
U p to this time our educational philosophy and 


tw 


w 





our curriculum programs on all levels have had a 
marked traditional, intellectual tendency. We 
know that most of our students come from rural 
areas, but our philosophy and our educational 


program do not meet the needs and interests of 


these communities. Also, we lack sufficient school] 
buildings, well-qualified teachers, and modern 
concepts of methods and techniques of good 
teaching. 

These problems are difficult and cannot be 
solved immediately. Nevertheless, with complete 


recognition of the importance of education the | 


authorities are seeking for a satisfactory solution 
to the problems of school buildings, te: acher prep- 
aration, better teaching methods, revision of the 
educational philosophy, and reorganization of 
curriculum. 

Several years ago the Inter-America Coopera- 
tive Service of Education and UNESCO helped 
us to develop an educational system primarily in 
the elementary field with modern methods and 
techniques. This is of great importance and gives 
us much hope for the future development of 
Paraguayan education. 

In the city of San Lorenzo a 
normal school was constructed and is being op- 
erated under the direction of North American 
educators and of Paraguayans who have received 
special training in Puerto Rico, the United States, 
and Europe under scholarship provisions. This 
program enables Paraguayans to study and ob- 
serve modern educational methods and techniques 
and to adapt them to the needs of our communi- 
ties. The teachers who have had such training re- 
turn to their own communities as teachers, di- 
rectors, or supervisors. They are of 
training other teachers and future teachers of the 
country. 


large modern 


in charge 


Secondary Education 


Possibly, it would be most beneficial to the 
student if there were a change in the secondary 
curriculum with a view to giving | this level a 
proper and definite objective. The 
school now functions mainly as a means of pre- 
paring for university entrance. 

In Asuncion we have many teacher institutions 
which specialize in certain fields such as industrial 
and vocational arts. These institutions, and _ all 


secondary 
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secondary schools in all the cities and principal 
towns, are supported by the state in which they 
are located. 

The secondary 
a Bachelor of Science and Literary, 
Teacher degree granted. 


level consists of six years with 
Public Ac- 
countant, or To teach 
on a secondary level, ei ight years of training are 
required. 

Thruout the country and particularly in the 
C: apital there are many private and religious schools 
of primary and secondar v levels. T hese schools are 


very inexpensiv e. 


Higher Education 


The University is made up of Faculties—in 
law, social science, medicine, engineering, chem- 
istry and pharmacy, ontology, economics, phi- 
losophy, agronomy and veterinary. The latter 
Faculty was raised to a university level within the 
last two years. It is one of the most important— 
and one of the best equipped—educational cen- 
ters, preparing technicians in two very important 
facets of our economic development. Up to the 
present time, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Agronomy has maintained a limited number of 
agricultural supervisors in different regions of the 
country to help farmers improve cultivation and 
conserve the soil. 

University education is inexpensive. 
dents pay only three to ten dollars a year, depend- 
ing on the particular Faculty in which they are 
General education entails six vears of 


The stu- 


enrolled. 
study. 


Our Horizons 


We have said that our philosophy and our edu- 
cational program, particularly on the secondary 
level, have been profoundly influenced by the 
traditional classical system. However, today we 
decidedly seek not only to adopt a new philos- 
ophy of education but also to put it into effect 
thru a reorganized curriculum. Furthermore, the 
teachers’ attitudes toward methods of instruction 
are changing as they acquire newer and better 
methods of teachir 1g. 

Our educational program is uniform thruout 
the country. It is centralized and under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Education. We real- 
ize that this type of system is not the best because 
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the same conditions do not exist in the cities and 
rural areas. Even from one rural area to another, 
conditions are different. But considering the avail- 
able personnel and materials, this system seems 
most advisable for the present. 

A brief statement regarding our instructional 
program is that it lacks the practicability and 
flexibility characteristic of North American 
schools. We have not been able to offer many 
programs which provide for individual needs 
and interests, but we are making strides toward 
this goal. 

To us the United States is a magnificent ex- 
ample in which one is able to work constantly 
and be well-oriented in his work. 

We recognize our educational shortcomings, 
and this awareness increases our desire to improve 
public instruction. The traditional educational 
philosophy is changing and we are moving to- 
ward a more realistic and practical objective in 
accordance with our needs. We understand the 
need of developing the self-dependable man, who 
works within his capability, has initiative, and is 
not parasitic. In addition, it is necessary to train 
technicians—to help men to discover the enor- 
mous potentialities of our national resources 
which lie dormant in the soil, the fields, the for- 
ests, and the running waters of our rivers. All this 
would be good for our national economy. 

The government of Don Carlos Antonio (1844- 
1862), which transformed a country from pov- 
erty to a level of prosperity and w ell-being, 
trained technicians more than intellectualists. It is 
my opinion that we should go back to objectives 
of teaching and learning which recognize the ini- 
tiative of the people. For example, the construc- 
tion of great routes which will permit free move- 
ment thruout the country which has no seaport, 
the construction of a hydro-electric plant and 
the building of railroads to unexplored regions— 
all these are our great tasks and of necessity to 
our nation. These are our greatest hopes. 

To do these things we need to attract foreign 
capital and to gear national interests tow ard these 
horizons. As we look at this perspective comes 
the realization that a country, having undergone 
many adversities, looks to its teachers to develop 
in students the realization that it is theiv responsi- 
bility, as citizens of tomorrow, to undertake this 
great task of enriching the lives of all our , 


~ 
e 


2ople. 
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EDUCATION 
in BOLIVIA 


The educational system in Bolivia during recent 
vears has been undergoing important changes in 
line with social, political, and cultural reforms. 
These reforms went into effect in 1955, the year 


that “the Decree-Law” 
form was signed. 


of the Educational Re- 
Under this law the Bolivian 
educational program is being built up and is being 
oriented toward the most necessary objectives for 
young people. The greatest facilities and oppor- 
tunities are being provided for the largest classes 
of the country, 
rural class. 
Constitutionally, education is free and obliga- 
tory, and it is the function of the State to direct 
the educational program. 


namely, the working class and the 


This function is per- 
formed thru the following agencies: Ministry of 
Education, Ministry of Rural Affairs, General 
Direction of Education, General Direction of 
Fundamental Education. 

Education in Bolivia is coordinate at all levels, 
with equality of opportunity for every Bolivian 
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Village plaza and church 
near La Paz, Bolivia 
Braniff International 

lirways 


without discrimination. In philosophy, the pro 
gram rests on the principles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, with emphasis on 
democratic principles and on the dignity and 
liberty of man. 

The Bolivian school is active and functional. It 
aims to develop the well-balanced man, healthy 
and strong phy sically, vigorous and capable intel- 
lectually, “well-informed culturally, morally re- 
sponsible both as an individual and as a member 
of society, socially 
thru mastery 


skill. 


and economically efficient 


of some technical professional 


Organization of System 


The educational system is organized around 


four areas: 

. The regular school for children, adolescents, 
an young ‘people. This includes the following 
levels: pre-school, primary, secondary, voc: ational. 
technical, professional, and university. 
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An adult education program, 
compensate for the lack of opportunities in child- 
hood or adolescence, to repair deficiencies of the 
primary cycles, and to raise the adult’s cultural 
level and his capacity to work. 

3. Special education. This is a 
special education or rehabilitation for children, 
adolescents, and young people who, because of 
physical or mental handicaps, cannot follow the 
regular program but can have a special program 
which will fit them to be useful members of 
society. 

4. Extra school work and a cultural program 
which is for the entire population and aims to im- 
prove the cultural level of the community. 

The first of the preceding areas—the regular 
education program—includes the city school sys- 
tem which is planned for the people who live in 
the capitols of states, counties, and other centers; 
and the rural school system, planned for the 
people who live in the rural areas. 

The city school system provides the following 


designed to 


program of 


levels or cycles: 

The pre-school cycle which cares for chil- 
ia under six. 

The primary cycle, for children over six, 
W hich offers courses in basic education. 

The secondary cycle for adolescents which 
(a) and (b) 
vocational education. 

The technical-professional cycle, for young 


consists of humanistic education, 


onal and adults, designed to add to voc: ational 
education acquired in the upper level and to pro- 
vide specialization in industrial, agricultural, ad- 
ministrative, commercial, domestic, and general 
professional studies. 

The system of normal education and the im- 
provement of teaching is undertaken by rural 
normal schools, a national school for teachers, a 
superior normal institute, and a normal institute 
of physical education. A new department to aid in 
the training of teachers is now in the process of 
organization. It will be known as the Superior 
Department of the Science of Education. 

The university cycle is taken care of by the 
universities and these are of an independent char- 
acter. There are eight universities in the different 
states. They include la Universidad Mazor of 
San Andres, in La Paz, and la Universidad of San 
Francisco Javier, in Sucre, the latter 
founded in 1624. 


being 
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The rural school 
system, organized un- 
der the principles of 
fundamental educa- 
tion, consists of all the 
schools located in the 
the cantons, 
ranches, es- 
tates, communities, 
and cooperatives. It 
includes nucleus coun- 
try schools; sub-nu- 
cleus schools with 
three courses of fun- 
damental importance, and especially activities hav- 
ing to do with agriculture in the region; sectional 
schools; nucleus forestry schools; vocational tech- 
nical schools; and rural normal schools. 

To take care of adult education, the following 
— of institutions are provided: 


country, 
villages, 





A Bolivian child 
and his pet kid 
Pan American Union 


Alphabet schools, primarily for the teaching 
of sanilti and writing to illiterates. These are lo- 
cated in working centers, rural areas, and sub- 
urban centers. 

. Finishing schools, planned to add to a knowl- 
edge already acquired and to provide background 
in social- political culture. 

. Technical schools planned to raise the level 
of ‘competence for workers on the farms and in 
industry. 

4. Schools of apprenticeship, 
workers from 14 to 19 years of age. 


planned for 


The special education and rehabilitation pro- 
gram includes the following establishments: 
Schools for the blind, deaf, and dumb. 
Schools for physically handicapped and edu- 
cationally retarded children. 
Schools for the mentally deficient. 


The extra-school education program and the 
cultural extension program for the community 
the theater and 
musical programs, feaiiks. expositions, 


includes services: 
movies, 
technical and scientific programs and exhibits, 
conferences, radio broadcasting, publications, mu- 
seums, recreational activities, and the encourage- 
ment of folklore. 

We feel that the reforms which have been un- 
dertaken in education are very significant, and 
that the results will prove to be increasingly val- 
uable to the people of Bolivia. 


followi ing 
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Candidates for Office —1958 
FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 


A. RaymMonp Esaucu—B.A. 1929, Eastern Michigan College; M.A. 1933, University 
of Michigan; Ed.D. 1953, Wayne State University, Detroit. 

DESP activities (national): Member, Yearbk. Comm., 1954-57; Mich. representative 
‘o national Department, 1956-59; chmn. meeting of state pres., 1953; conv. group coordi- 
nator, 1953-56. ; 

Member, NEA, DESP; Life member, Michigan Educ. Assn. and PTA; pres. Mich. 
DESP, 1952-54; mem., Board of Dir. Mich. ASCD, 1953-56; mem., Phi Delta Kappa; mem., 
Kiwanis; mem., State Comm. on Mental Health, Phys. Ed.; adv., Educ. Pol. Comm. 

Instr., Wayne State Univ.; Instr., Central Mich. Col., summers, 1956-57; consultant, 
Mich. DESP workshop, 1957. 

Teacher, small Mich. town, 1923-27; prin., Royal Oak, Mich. Schools, 28 years; now 
supervising principal, Whittier School, Royal Oak, Michigan. 





R. Metvin James—B.A. 1942, Eastern New Mexico University; M.A. 1948, West Texas 
State College, Canyon. ; 

DESP activities (national): Vice-pres., 1953-54; Executive Comm., 1955-57; Conven- 
tion disc. group Idr., 1953-57; chmn. Resolutions Comm., 1954; N. M. rep. to DESP, 
1950-51; contrib. to DESP pubs. 

Life member, NEA, DESP, PTA; mem. N. M. Educ. Assn.; sec-treas. N. M. Elem 
Admn. Assn., 1943-44; vice-pres., 1949-50; pres., 1950-51; editor, N. M. DESP newsletter 
1953-54; pres., N. M. Schoolmasters 1954-55; mem, NSPRA Plan. Comm., 1953-54; chmn. 
Com. State Arith. Course of Study, 1950; Who’s Who in American Educ., 1953—; mem. 
local Chamber of Comm. 

Elementary school teacher and principal in New Mexico for 20 years; tchr. Eastern 
N. M. Univ., summers, 1952-57; supv. principal Portales Elem. Schools since 1943. 





$ 
R. Melvin James 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


MartHa C. Goopricu—B.S. 1946, State Teachers College at Bridgewater, Massachu 
setts; Ed.M. 1956, Boston University. 

DESP activities (national): Regional Conference Planning Committee, 1954; group 
leader, regional conference, 1954. 

Member, NEA, DESP, Vermont Education Association; president, regional group of 
elementary principals of Vermont, 1949-51; president, Vermont Elementary Principals 
Assn., 1952-53; member, Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Elementary school teacher, Fisherville, Massachusetts, 1925-27; elementary school 
teacher, Brattleboro, Vermont, 1927-42; elementary school principal, Brattleboro, Ver 
mont, since 1942; now principal of Green Street School, Brattleboro, Vermont. 





Vartha Goodrich 


Ouive Lowry—Graduate of Eastern Washington College of Education, 1935; B.A 
1940, graduate work towards M.A. 

Member, NEA, DESP; executive sec., N.W. Regional Assn. DESP, 1954-55; member, 
Washington Educ. Assn., state membership comm., 1955-56; WESPA, regional director, 
1955-57; Planning Comm., WESP summer conferences, 1955-56; member, ACEI, Spokane 
Educ. Assn., membership chmn., 1953-55; Spokane Elem. School Prins. Assn., secy., 
1949-50; local representative DESP, 1955-57; member, PTA, Executive Bd. Spokane Coun- 
cil PTA, chmn. Com. on Exceptional Chil.,; mem. Delta Kappa Gamma, legislative chmn., 
Eta chapter; Inland Empire Educ. Assn. 

Elementary school teacher, Wash. Public Schools, 1935-45; head teacher, Woodland 
School, Spokane, Wash., 1945-47; elementary school principal, Spokane, Wash., since 
1947; now principal, Madison School. 
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NEA FOR MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Two members-at-large to be elected, each for a 
period of three years. The two persons receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes will be elected. 


maeany i O. F. Brown—B.A. 1934, Western State College, Bowling Green, Kentucky; M.A. 
1937, University of Kentucky. 


es DESP activities (national): Served as consultant, annual meetings, 1953, 55, '56; con- 
oordi- vention staff assistant, 1957; state representative, 1955-57; member of Nominating Com- 
Mich mittee, 1954-56. Pe: - “7 . 

: Member NEA, DESP, Kentucky Education Assn., PTA, ASCD, and Jefferson County 
oy Education Assn.; organized state DESP in Kentucky and president for three yrs.; past 
0 8 pres., local organization of DESP; editor of state newsletter; conducted workshop for 
amt, elementary school principals at Univ. of Kentucky, summer 1957. 


Elementary school principal in Kentucky Public Schools 1923—; now principal of 


— | Audubon Elementary School, Louisville. 

Texas _ . . 
James M. May—B.A. 1938, Henderson State Teachers College; M.S. 1946, University 

aieenite of Arkansas; Ed.D. 1954, Colorado State College of Education. 


YESP DESP activities (national): Group recorder, 1955 annual meeting, consultant, 1956 
’ annual meeting; vice-president, Executive Committee, 1956-57. 
Life Member, NEA; mem., DESP, Oklahoma Education Association, South Central 


“i District Dept. of Elementary School Principals, Phi Delta Kappa; Kappa Delta Pi; ACEI; 
ron chairman, Yearbook Committee, DESP, Oklahoma Education Association, 1955; treasurer, 
oom. South Central District, Dept. of Elementary School Principals, 1956. 
Teacher, Arkansas Public Schools, 1938-42; U. S. Army, 1942-46; teacher, Michigan 
wseiee Public Schools, 1946-47, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1947-50; elementary school prin. Tulsa, 1950—; 
instructor, Univ. of Okla., summer 1955-56; now prin. Holmes School, Tulsa. 
Laure M. Pennock—B.S. 1940, Winona State College; M.E. 1953, Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Ed. S. 1957, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
che. DESP activities (national): Conv. consultant, 1955, ’57; contrib. to yrbk. and maga- 
zine; state rep., 1954—; mem. Plan. Com. of upper mdwst. reg. prin. conf. 
roup Life member, NEA; mem., DESP, Minn. I duc. Assn., Rochester Educ. Assn., Olmsted 
Cry. Educ. Assn., honorary life mem., Minn. Elem. Prins. Assn.; pres., Rochester Elem. 
p of Prins. Assn.; S.E. Elem. Prins. Assn., Minn. Elem. Prins. Assn., Exec. Bd. mem. of S.F. 
ipals Minn. Educ. Assn.; del. to Minn. Educ. Assn. Del. Assembly, S.E. Div.; Resolution chmn. 





SEMEA Div.; publications chmn., MEP Assn.,; mem., Kappa Delta Pi. 

iat | Rural echr.. Minn. 1927-30; elem. tchr., Norcross, Minn., 1930-31; elem. prin. Norcross, 
wa. 7 Minn. 1930-39; tchr., Rochester, Minn., 1940-42; guid. dir., Crosby-Ironton, Minn., 1942-48; 
elem. prin., Salem, Ore., 1948-49; since 1948, elem. prin., Rochester, Minn. 


B.A. Martin C, Tate—B.A. 1933, Arizona State College, Tempe; M.A. 1940, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff. 

ber, DESP activities (national): Ariz. representative to national Department, 1955-57. 

tor, Life member, NEA; member, DESP, Arizona Educ. Assn., AASA, AESA, PEPA;; vice 

cane president, Arizona Educ. Assn., 1944-45; pres., Ariz. Educ. Assn., 1945; pres., Ariz. Elem. 

CY, Prin. Assn., 1951-52; Chmn. Arizona Educ. Assn. Legislative Committee, 1946-47; member, 

yun- Executive Comm., Ariz. Educ. Assn., 1944-50; president, Phoenix Elem. Prin. Assn., 

mn., 1949-50; mem., AEA Legislative Committee, 1953-55; Secretary-Treas. Ariz. Association 
of School Administrators, 1956-57 

and Elementary school teacher, Arizona, 1933-39; elementary school principal, Saffort, 

nce Arizona, 1938-48; elementary school principal, Phoenix, Arizona, 1948—. 
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State and Loeal 


KANSAS ENCOURAGING LOCALS 


Recognizing along with many other 
sociations that ‘ ‘the strength and effectiveness of 
any professional organization is determined in 
part by the strength of the local organizations 
within its framework,” the Kansas Association of 
Elementary School Principals is encouraging the 
formation of active local groups thruout the state. 

In each district, the president of the district 
elementary school principals association has ap- 
pointed county chairmen who will help to get 
city and county groups organized. Already these 
efforts have resulted in the formation of several 
new professional groups. 


state as- 


MICHIGAN REPORTS ON EVALUATION 


A new 14-page publication on evaluation was 
released this fall by the Michigan Department of 
Elementary School Principals. This bulletin is a 
report of the association’s Study Commission and 
the product of a year’s study by elementary 
school principals thruout the state of Michigan. 

The project began when the Study Commis- 
sion, making a survey of practices in elementary 
schools, found that Michigan principals were par- 
ticularly interested in studying evaluative prac- 
tices. As a result, a statewide program on evalua- 
tion was planned by the members of the Study 
Commission and the chairman of the Michigan 
DESP’s regional organizations. 


The problem was outlined as threefold: 


1) Evaluation of child growth 


2) Evaluation of teacher growth: for self 
evaluation, for tenure, for merit 


3) Evaluation of the principal’s effectiveness 


All but four of the state’s regional groups 
worked on one of these phases of the problem 
during the past year. Each region appointed 
chairman who was responsible for coordinating 
the work done within the region. The Study 
Commission helped by preparing bibliogr: aphies 
and compiling other resource material. They also 
served as a central clearing house for the ex- 
change of ideas among regions. The regional 
chairmen met late in the year to share the results 
of the work done in their areas and to make plans 
for the final publication of the study. 

As pointed out by the Study Commission in 
their foreword to the bulletin, one of the major 
values of the project was gaining the broad par- 
ticipation of elementary school principals thruout 
the state in the Michigan DESP’s program. In 
addition, the bulletin provides some helpful ma- 
terial on evaluation and points the way for con- 
tinued study in the future. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
APPOINTED IN WISCONSIN 

The Wisconsin Elementary School Principals 
Association now has an executive secretary to 
assist in planning and coordinating Association ac- 
tivities. The appointment of Fred Schnell, She- 
boygan, to the new part-time position was an- 
nounced by the group’s Executive Comm/'ttee 
earlier in the fall. 
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Preparatory to taking this step, a special com- 
mittee was appointed to study the need for an 
executive secretary and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Committee and member- 
ship. At their meeting last spring, the members 
of the WESPA accepted the committee's pro- 
posal that the Executive Committee be authorized 
to appoint an executive secretary. 

Mr. Schnell’s duties 
which he will perform in addition to his regular 


as executive secretary— 
position as an elementary school principal—will 
include: 


@ Serving, ex-officio, on all committees and 


keeping official records of their activities. 

@ Maintaining files of information on all mem- 
bers to aid in selecting persons to fill lead- 
ership positions in the WESPA. 

@ Planning, with the Executive Committee, 
the annual convention. 

@ Providing for distribution of publications, 
studies, and publicity releases. 

@ Serving as historian of Association activities. 


National Department 
REMEMBER TO VOTE! 


The annual election of officers of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, will 
take place next month. E veryone who is a DE ‘SP 
member at the time the ballots are mailed—about 
the first of January—will be eligible to vote. Be 
sure to return your ballot within 31 days from the 
date of original postmarking so it will be eligible 
tallying. The rate of participation in last 
year's election leaves ample room for improve- 
ment. Fewer than half—about 40 percent—of the 
voting 


for 


Department’s members exercised their 
privilege in the 1956 election. 

Four members of the nine-man Executive Com- 
mittee will be chosen in this election: the presi- 
dent-elect, vice-president, and two members-at- 
large. All will begin their terms on June 1, 
Biographical information and photographs of the 
candidates in this election may be found on p. 


1Q5d. 


36-37 of this magazine. 


TO HELP YOU DO THE JOB YOU WANT TO DO...... 


Have you had 


a complete 


Map and Globe Survey Program? 


The Rand McNally Survey Program is a unique service, built on years of 
educational experience, and designed around the needs of the modern class- 
room. It eliminates unnecessary map expenditures and places in the hands of 
the teacher the cartographic tools created for her grade level. 


At your request, a professionally-trained Rand McNally Representative will: 


1 Make a complete inventory of all your map materials 
2 Make a fair analysis of each map and globe to see if they are in good condition, up- 
to-date, and suitable for the grade level in which they are found 


38 Make a complete and detailed classroom-by-classroom, 


item-by-item purchasing 


plan extended over a three year period, and based on a graded map and globe program 


and your curricular needs 


4 Conduct an in-service program in the teaching of maps and globes which will prove 


invaluable for your teachers 


The Rand McNally Map and Globe Survey Program is a professional service offered you with- 
out charge by professional consultants. Your Rand McNally Field Representative will be glad 


to call to discuss this with you. 


For further information, write: 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY e¢ Box 7600 e Chicago 80, Illinois 
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As provided by the Department's Constitution, 


the candidates for office were selected by a Nom- 
inating Committee. Members of the Committee 
this vear were: Caleb W. Bucher, Brecht School, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Chairman; Melvin F. 
Moore, Edison School, Eugene, Oregon; Frances 
Nungester, West Decatur School, Decatur, Ala- 
bama; C. Freaman Reid, Irving School, Dubuque, 
lowa; and Leonor Rich, Elementary School, 
Winchester, Massachusetts. 


SERVICES FOR LOCAL GROUPS 


This year the national Department is continu- 
ing its program of services to local elementary 
school principals associations, Already distributed 
to local presidents is the first issue of Leads for 
Locals on “Studying Principals’ Salaries.” It gives 
suggestions on ways in which local groups can 
analy ze their salary schedules as well as some 
background information about current salary 
pr ac tices ° 

A later issue of the newsletter, scheduled for 





COMING JANUARY 1, 1958 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


by C. NEWTON STOKES 
And ten contributing Authors 


A completely new series for grades 
1-8 which stresses the social aspect of 
learning arithmetic. 


A unique curriculum, tested by exten- 
sive research and classroom use, em- 
phasizes learning arithmetic by the un- 
derstanding of principles rather than 
by rote. 


A workbook and a Teachers’ Manual 
accompany each text. 


ALLYN AND BACON, 


BOSTON, CHICAGO 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. 
ATLANTA, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO 











December, will discuss the organizational structure 
of a local principals association—officers, mem- 
bership requirements, committees, and so forth. 
Other issues of Leads for Locals and important 
announcements from the national office will also 
be sent to local presidents during the year. 
Presidents of local elementary ‘school principals 
associations for the vear 1957-55 W ho are not yet 
on the DESP’s mailing list should send: 1) the 
name of their local elementary school principals 
association; 2) their name and ‘address; and 3) the 
date their term of office expires, to the DESP, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Details about the 1958 Annual Meeting—only 
three months away—are available in the four-page 
convention preview in the center of this maga- 
zine. For those who are planning to attend, re- 
member that pre-registration (open only to DESP 
members) will close on February 20. After that 
date, no registrations will be accepted until March 


CONTINENTAL 


Pre-printed 


CARBON 
re MASTERS 


101 TITLES 
for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 
SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH & SAFETY 
HEALTH — Jr. High 
GUIDANCE — Jr. High 






Write For Free Catalog 
of 101 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


PRESS, Inc. 


The CONTINENTAL 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE NATION’S BASIC READERS ASSURE SUCCESS IN READING . 


THE ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM | 


Golden Anniversary Edition 
Specially geared to meet indi 
vidual differences, this pro- 
gram contains separate teach- 
ing plans for superior, average, 
and immature groups. A sys- 
tematic presentation of skills 
is offered from lesson to lesson, 
featuring a gradual and logi- 
cal introduction of new words. 
| All skills are set off with in- 
structional paragraph and mar- 
ginal headings in the Teach- 
ers Guidebooks. 





Evanston, Illinois 









Write for 


Row. Peterson 





Preprimer through Grade 6 


Correlated for use with the 
text are many essential teach- 
ing aids, such as: Comprehen- 
sive Workbooks; Vocabulary 
)) Workbooks for immature 
groups; Big Pictures; Inte- 
grated Textfilms; Rebus, 
Word, Phrase, and Sentence 
Cards; Readiness Picture 
Cards; Sight Vocabulary Word 
Cards; a Picture Dictionary; 
Readiness, Achievement and 
Unit Tests. 


24s 


details 





and Company | 
White Plains, New York 





23 in Philadelphia, just prior to the opening of 
the conference. 

This should be the largest annual meeting in 
DESP history, so be sure to register and make 


hotel reservations early. 


NEW DESP PUBLICATION 


The theme articles from the 1956-57 series of 
THE NaTIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL have re- 
cently been compiled into a 96-page booklet, 
Contemporary Society—Background for the In- 
structional Program. 

Each of the twenty articles included analyzes 
some of the significant aspects of our presentday 
world which should be taken into account in 
curriculum planning. Under one cover, they be- 
come easily accessible for use as supplementary 
readings in university courses, as background ma- 
terial for the school faculty or committee study- 
ing curriculum changes, and as stimulating read- 
ing for the individual educator. 

This booklet is not part of the Department's 
regular membership service. Copies are available 
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at $1.25 each from the Department office with 
discounts on quantity orders. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Several special features which have appeared in 
recent issues of THE NaTioNAL ELEMENTARY 
Principat are available now as reprints. In this in- 
expensive and easily accessible form, they should 
prove particularly useful for faculties, principals’ 
groups, PTA’s, college classes, and the like. 

Reprints from THE NaTIoNAL ELEMENTARY 
PrincipaL currently available include: 

@ /f Youre Interested In—Principals’ Salaries. 
Current salaries for elementary school principals 
and an analysis of long-term trends. 4 p. 15¢. 
October 1957. 

@ ludex to THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipaL. A classification of all articles which ap- 
peared in the magazine from October 1952 thru 
May 1957. 12 p. 25¢. October 1957. 

@ Foreign Languages in the 
School. A discussion of some of the values and 


Elementary 
techniques of foreign language teaching in ele- 


41 








mentary schools, along with some cautions about 
the way it is handled. 6 p- 10¢. February 1957. 

e Student Councils in Elementary Schools. 
Findings of a survey of practices in about 225 
school councils and guidelines for the formation 
and operation of student councils. 8 p. 10¢. 
October 1956. 

All these reprints may be ordered directly from 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose payment with order. 


CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


A summary of certification requirements for 
elementary school principals has just been pre- 
pared by ‘the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. Included is information about 
standards for all levels of certificates in the 48 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. Copies of the mimeographed 
report—which should be particularly useful to 
those studying the principalship—are available at 

s¢ from the DE ‘SP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
W Wailiggson & =p. ¢. 





CORRECTION! 


In the advertisement for the new mobile book- 
case on page 4 of your 1957 Membership Direc- 
tory and Annual Report, an error occurs in the 
address of R. H. Stone Products. 
The correct address is: 


R. H. Stone Products 


Dept. PY P.O. Box 414 
Detroit, Michigan 


DESP MEMBERSHIP 


DESP membership—as reported on Novembe! 
I—is continuing its rapid growth. Total member- 
ship for the year 1957-58 on November 1 was 
10,381. This represents an increase of 878 or 9 
percent over the membership figures for this 
time last year. The goal for this year’s total mem- 
bership—to be reached by May 31—is 16,724. 
Nebraska and Oklahoma have already reached 
their individual goals for the year. 
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FOR SERIOUS TESTING 


with grades in mind... 


OR FUN WITH FUNDAMENTALS 


games for every subject 





Or just to draw circles 
or radial lines, try: the 
delightfully useful 
Blackboard Spinner 


THE SPIN-A-TEST CO. 
670 Gould Lane, Hermosa Beach, Calif 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


ook- 
a Series 4 
1 the 
New Recordings for Exceptional Children 
| Composed, Arranged and Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON 
i Edited by THOS. E. MCDONOUGH, SR. 
| RECORD i—Bean Bags @ Fist Hop @ Tick Tock @ Fly High @ Little Shadow @ Playmate 
RECORD 2—This Little Leaf @ Knock, Knock! @ Yo-Yo’s @ Roll the Ball @ The Wheel 
| Chair Waltz 
| RECORD 3—Little Rock on a Hill @ Snap Finger Polka @ I Love Baby Lullaby 
iber , , 
haa, These are piano recordings 
was | An Instruction Booklet describing Action Patterns for each rhythm accompanies the records. Move- 
rg ment patterns suitable for normal. children 1 in the primary and intermediate grades are also included in 
this the handbook. Vinylite Plastic 10” Records—78 r.p.m. PRICE: $6.00 per set of three, postpaid. 
em- 
724. Send orders to 
hed | RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 





s Meets today’s classroom needs .. . 


SUCCESS IN SPELLING 


by Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 











Skillful development of word-study skills 
e Clear-cut teaching pattern 

e Integration with the other language arts 
e Functional and flexible word lists 


Teacher’s Editions for Clothbound and Workbook Editions are 
clear, comprehensive, and give answers surprinted in red on the 





reproduced text pages. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
5 
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A ScHoo.u SAvinGs PROGRAM 

Training in systematic saving is an essential part 
of every school program. For: some time the fac- 
ulty of the LaMoure Public Schools studied the 

various possibilities of establishing such a pro- 
gram. Finally it was agreed that any program 
should be based on certain criteria: 1) the teach- 
ers should not be required to act as bankers; 2) 
participants should be able to deposit or with- 
draw any amount, no matter how small; 3) such a 
program should be tied in with a local institution, 
thus assuring that a savings program would be 
carried on by the students beyond the years of 
school attendance. 

On this basis, the officials of a local bank were 
approached and the school program presented to 
them. As a result of these conferences, the bank 
agreed to set up a special school savings account. 
School sav ings are entered under one account on 
the general books of the bank but a separate ledg- 
er is used to take care of the accounts of each in- 
dividual student. These accounts are handled the 
same as regular savings accounts and interest paid 
at the same rate as on regular savings accounts. 
When a student completes high school, his ac- 
count is transferred to a regular savings account 
by the bank. 


44 





One day each week a representative of the bank 
comes to school to receive and pay out money. A 
teller’s window is set up in the school at nine 
o’clock and by ten o’clock the banking business 
has been completed. As a part of the program 
the students are required to make out their own 
deposit slips and present their bank books when 
making a deposit. During the summer months 
the students can continue their banking at the 
bank on one morning of each week. 

This program was started in December 1950. 
At the present time there are 250 students carry 
ing accounts in the school program and the total 
amount on deposit is over the $9,000 mark. This, 
however, does not include the total amount saved 
by the students, because they are advised to in- 
vest their savings in bonds or other secur ity when 
an amount large enough to make such an invest- 
ment has been saved. 

Both the officials of the bank and the schoo] 
faculty believe that this systematic thrift program 
has real value for children. 

Harotp WAKEFIELD 
Superintendent of Schools 
LaMoure, North Dakota 


(Reprinted by permission from The North Dakota 


Teacher for April 1956.) 


Housinc For New PERSONNEL 

The school systems in our community face a 
problem of teacher recruitment every year. ‘The 
demand for teachers becomes greater as the en 
rolments increase. In Greenwich, we have an ex- 
cellent method for selecting new teachers; ou: 
salary schedule is outstanding; and the community 
is one of the most desirable in the area. All of 
these factors are important, but they add to the 
problem. The big task is finding housing for our 
new teachers. 

The school administrators have the assistance 
of the parent-teacher association units in this vital 
job. There are twelve PTA units within our 
Town PTA Council, and each unit designates 
one person to serve on the Teachers Housing 
Committee. A PTA president and a principal are 
co-chairmen, The central office of the school sys- 
tem is used as headquarters for the committee; 
the assistant superintendent and his secretary 
serve as the key people in the program. 
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When a teacher is hired, a form relative to 
housing needs is filled out. This is kept in a file. 
[he committee, with the cooperation of the local 
newspapers, publicizes the desired housing facili- 
ties of the teachers. Consequently, the house and 
property owners are inv ited to submit their avail- 
able facilities to the central education office. A 
list is made of these possible housing arrange- 
ments. The committee then visits the places on 
the list. A checklist is used to help in making 
notes of the facilities, and the teachers who de- 
sire certain types of facilities are called. In this 
way, the teacher comes to town without being 
faced with inadequate housing facilities. 
vice has been a boon to morale, and helps the 
teacher recruitment and selection program. 


This ser- 


PARENT NEWSLETTER Is POPULAR 
Most of our schools are getting bigger each 
year and it iS very import ant that we try to 


“reach” all of the parents in our school district. 


This is not easy as the school enrolments continue 
to increase, but we find that our “Newsletter to 
Parents” helps in our communications with our 
school parents. 

The “Newsletter” is a one-page mimeographed 
sheet. It is sent to every home once a month. The 
purpose is to acquaint the parents with special 
events, holidays, parent- -teacher meetings, et cet- 
era. The parents enjoy this service. They are 
asked to pin the newsletter on the kitchen wall— 
as a reminder of things to come. This service also 
eliminates many telephone calls and misunder- 
standings. 

The parents of North Mianus look forward to 
our newsletter. It is especially welcomed by our 
new parents who have come to us from other 
communities. 

We recommend a “Newsletter to Parents” as a 
medium for good communication and good pub- 
lic relations. 

Victor E. Leonarp, Principal 
North Mianus School 
Greenwich, Connecticut 





GUIDING 
LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 


by Mildred A. 


and Marian Zollinger 


Dawson 


offers a comprehensive and de- 
tailed program of language in- 
struction designed to meet con- 
crete ‘situations that artse from 
day to day. 





The authors’ wide and varied experience is reflected 
throughout their uncommonly useful book. Care has 
been taken to suit the book to all grades, 
treating the specific and recurring problems pe- 
culiar to each grade level. The authors stress the 
importance of relating learning to child growth 
and development, of 
quence, 
Balanced emphasis is given to the acquisition of 
ideas as well as to the expression of ideas. It is shown 
how correct usage and language technicalities may 
best be taught in context and reinforced with sub- 
sequent direct teaching and practice. An invaluable 


text for improving language instruction. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


while 


insuring continuity and se- 


and recognizing individual differences. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATIONAL EV ALU4A- 
TION. By Edwin Wandt and Gerald Brown. New 
York: Henry Holt. 1957. 117 p. $1.40. 


How does the principal decide how well his school 
is doing? What sort of data does he gather? How 
does he weigh it? Do his teachers use the same stand- 
ards and devices to decide how well they and their 
pupils are doing? 

How well do the devices used to measure and 
evaluate actually measure? Do they measure in terms 
of the expressed purposes of education or do they 
measure something else? How do administrators, 
teachers, parents, and pupils look upon standardized 
achievement tests? How are teacher-made tests con- 
structed and used? How do they rank in final evalu- 
ation of pupils? How is pupil performance meas- 
ured? How about growth in the various areas of 
behavior? 

Should Mary repeat third grade? Should Bill take 
orchestra? Can Jack hope for M.I.T.? Will Pat be 
able to make the adjustment from a small school to 
a large urban high school? 

There are literally hundreds of such questions 
which must be asked and answered if we are to carry 
on effective education. Yet how many teachers or 
principals are really prepared to do an effective job 
of measurement and evaluation? It is small wonder 
that we often seem to judge our schools only by 
standardized test data and our children by I.Q. scores 
even tho we give lip service to a considerably 
broader concept. 

Few of us have time to wade thru a college text 
on measurement and evaluation. For us the book by 
Wandt and Brown is a natural. It is a brief text in 
which each item included had to meet the standard, 
“Is this topic important to classroom teachers?” And 
since teachers make more use of measuring instru- 
ments which they themselves devise, a majority of 
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space is given to these. This is quite significant for 
administrators who generally are not as aware of 
these teacher-made devices as they are of the sta- 
tistical test results. 

In the ten chapters the authors cover the full range 
—from point of view right down the line to means 
for evaluating achievement in all areas of education. 

Both academic and behavior growth is treated with 
specific descriptions of ways to measure and evaluate 
achievement as well as how to record and interpret 
the various data. 

Each chapter has references for further reading 
and the appendices are a guide to the latest authori- 
ties on measurement and evaluation and also give 
good information about validity and reliability of 
measuring devices. 

This book is recommended for the principal’s per- 
sonal booksheif without reservation with the sugges- 
tion that he then offer his staff leadership in operat- 
ing an efficient up-to-date system of educational 
evaluation. 


MORE THAN SOCIAL STUDIES. By Alice Miel 
and Peggy Brogan. New Jersey: Prentice Hall. 
1957. 452 P- $5.95. 


Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan present a strong 
case for their contention that elementary school so- 
cial studies has been resting on a plateau for some 20 
years. They describe this plateau as a high one, 
reached by a sort of amalgamation of the best fea- 
tures of textbook, subject-matter teaching with unit 
teaching in which each uses some of the good in the 
other, and in which there is considerable awareness 
of the need for character education along with sub- 
ject-matter learning. But tho the plateau is high it is 
still a plateau. As with children on learning plateaus, 
Miel and Brogan feel the teaching profession is ready 
for a growth spurt. They propose a “New Giant 
Step” for the profession to test in attempting to 
develop a more effective social studies program. 

In essence their plan seems to call for a reformula- 
tion of our point of view toward social studies sub- 
ject-matter and character development and for a 
new blend or New merger which will be More Than 
Social Studies. It is a comprehensive plan based on 
the unity of living itself in which everything that 
happens blends into a continuous whole which we 
call life. For purposes of discussion they divide the 
program into three parts: (1) social learning thru 
interaction with people and environment; (2) social 
learning thru individual and group studies; (3) social 
learning thru organizing and generalizing. 

They do not claim anything brand new but rather 
the incorporation “of tested approaches in a new and 
comprehensive relationship with some shifts in em- 
phasis.” 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAI 
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The book develops in full detail the rationale of 
education in a democracy. In the specific way in 
which the ideas they propose are applied and ex- 
amples from real life given, it reflects the first-hand 
classroom teaching experience of both of these 
authors. 

The book is divided into three major parts with 
chapters under each: I. Education and the Democratic 
Discipline (in which the new plan is proposed); II. 
Helping Children Maintain Continuity in Social 
Learning (in which they describe how such a pro- 
gram can work, using examples of real learning situ- 
ations); III. Special Helps for Teachers (in which 
help is offered on the rough spots of such “frontier” 
efforts). 

More Than Social Studies deserves careful atten- 
tion, It may be controversial for those who have 
already made up their minds; for others it will be 
a challenge to think and possibly also a challenge to 
move forward. 


DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM FOR MOD- 
ERN LIVING. By F. Stratemeyer, H. Forkner, 
M. McKim, and A. Passow. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1957. 750 p. $5.50. 


With Miel and Brogan proposing a program which 
is More Than Social Studies, it seems quite appro- 
priate to review the second edition of Developing a 
Curriculum for Modern Living. 

This is a revision of the book which first appeared 
in 1947. It presents a concept of curriculum develop- 
ment which is based on what the authors call “per- 
sistent life situations.” These are the recurring situa- 
tions which are constants in an otherwise changing 
world, and for which experiences may be found to 
build understandings, values and skills in the daily 
lives of children and youth. 

These persistent life situations were isolated and 
analyzed by action research and testing in school 
systems in many parts of the country before the orig- 
inal volume appeared. Based on these the authors 
propose a curriculum design which looks on the cur- 
riculum as a whole and in which experiences stem 
from the persistent life situations which particular 
learners face in daily living. 

The master list of persistent life situations contains 
the following major categories under which specific 
needs and specific learning experiences may be or- 
ganized: 


Health 

Intellectual power 

Aesthetic expression and appreciation 
Person-to-person relationships 
Group membership 
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Intergroup relationships 

Natural phenomena 

Technological resources 
Economic-social-political structures and forces 


The authors do not propose fixed curriculum units, 
but rather a guide which suggests the nature and the 
scope of problems faced by learners. Curriculum 
workers are urged to use the design as a guide to the 
areas in which specific goals are needed and to de- 
velop these to meet local needs and circumstances. 
Chapter 6 deals with the “scope of persistent life 
situations and ways in which learners face them” in 
186 of the 740 pages in the book. The preceding 
chapters present the foundations for curriculum de- 
velopment and the ones following deal with the 
development of curricula based on the authors’ pro- 
posals. There is an abundance of first-hand example 
which brings ideas to life and which suggests possi- 
bilities for local use. 

No matter what curriculum plan may be in use in 
a particular school or system this book deserves to 
be read and considered. In this reviewer’s opinion it 
represents one of the best attempts in our generation 
to produce a reliable guide against which all school 
programs can be checked and from which all can 
draw in some way. 

JouHN STERNIG 
Book Review Editor 
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December 27-30: Annual Winter Meeting with March 19-25: Biennial Meeting, \lusic Educators 


American Association for the Advancement of National Conference, NEA. Los Angeles, Calli 
Science, National Science Teachers Associa- fornia. 
tion, NEA. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
I March 23-26: Annual Meeting, Department of 
February 15-19: 42nd Annual Convention, Na- Elementary School Principals, NEA. Philadel 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- phia, Pennsylvania. 


cipals, NEA. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


February 20-22: Annual Convention, American American Association for Health, Physical Ed 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, ucation, and Recreation, NEA, and AAHPER 
NEA. Chicago, Illinois. Central District. Kansas City, Missouri. 

March 2-6: 13th Annual Convention, Association April 21-25: Annual National Convention, De 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA 
NEA. Seattle, Washington. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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See how they respond to definitions they can understand ...a pro- 
nunciation key they can use... help with reading, writing, spelling, and 
speaking programmed to fit their grade level and language needs. 


Beginning Dictionary (Gr. 4) Junior Dictionary (Grs. 5-6) 
Advanced Junior Dictionary (Grs. 7-9) | High School Dictionary (Grs. 9-12) 


aha wel tee AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N, J. 
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Q. mM: move anything in 
your school— 


ANYWHERE in the school 


Table-top truck 


Saves teaching time on a dozen 
jobs—moves things easily, quietly, 
quickly—without extra help. 


Helps your teachers distribute 
texts and music . . . borrow audio- 
visual equipment . . . display proj- 
ect materials . . . stage demon- 
strations . . . collect extra chairs. 
Table top does company duty too 
—at PTA, study group, and com- 
mittee meetings. 


Quiet on any floor 
Silent Neoprene, ball-bearing 
swivel casters glide smoothly un 
lust der any load. Won’t mark floors. 
mM 7 just snap on Steel handles gleam in lasting 
eee * e this table top chrome finish. Scuff-resistant 
snap-on top is 2334 x 4734 inches. 


and you're ready for meetings Complete 37.50 


Prices f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 








Store kindergarten blocks off the 
floor—on this handy truck! Pro- 
tects blocks from radiant heat, 
helps custodian do a faster, thor- 
ough cleaning job. Truck alone 
(without table-top), $27. 


Write Department P-12 
R. H. Stone Products 


Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 





FREE 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIAL 
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From... 


THE GROLIER 
SOCIETY 


This unique booklet helps you teach 
science at the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL level 


Practical guidance in organizing your elementary 
science program is abundantly present in this brand- 
new illustrated brochure. In a field where suitable 
material is too frequently lacking, this 80-page idea- 
treasury will have enormous day-to-day value. It 
helps you to plan units of study, suggests classroom 
activities that will reinforce science concepts, tells 
you where to get useful related material, and indi- 
cates the most rewarding approach to each topic BY 
GRADE. Line drawings in color give positive in- 
struction, and constant references guide you to the 
enormous wealth of science material in THE BOOK 


OF KNOWLEDGE. Use this booklet in connection _ 


with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE to keep up with 
the new demands being made on you for science in- 
struction at the elementary level. 


A comprehensive guide to the IGY 
for use in GENERAL SCIENCE CLASSES 


To help you relate your classroom instruction to the 
headline events of science during the coming year, 
THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE has prepared 
a 22-page booklet that describes the twelve great 
areas of investigation of IGY. Clearly and precisely, 
it explains what scientists hope to find out and how 
they have planned their investigations. Because of 
popular interest, the section on satellites is especially 
thorough and is, in itself, a fascinating picture of 
man’s conquest of space. Throughout this useful book- 
let, references are made to the remarkable up-to-date 
material in the ten volumes of THE BOOK OF POP- 
ULAR SCIENCE, the basic illustrated reference 
work that explains the marvels of science. Used to- 
gether, this new booklet and the reference set are a 
tremendous stimulus to learning. 


PROGRAM 


The Grolier Society Inc. 
National School and Library Division Gs12 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. - 


Please send me, free, one copy of the illustrated booklet, Planning 
and Organizing Science Programs in Elementary Schools, A Teacher's 
Guide, prepared by Martha Glauber Shapp. 

Name 

Address 

City 

School____ _— Title 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 


+ heen 


The Grolier Society Inc. 
National School and Library Division 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. GS12A 


Please send me, free, one copy of 22-page booklet, The International 
Geophysical Year, prepared by Dr. Alexander Joseph. 


Name 
Address 
City 


School 





